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FORT McINTOSH' 


Fort McIntosh, the first military post of the United States 
established upon the “Indian” side of the Ohio River, was 
erected in October, 1778, by General Lachlan McIntosh, for 
whom it was named. It was built by fatigue of the whole 
line, consisting of about one thousand troops. This fort was 
located on a high bluff on the north side of the Ohio River, 
facing the river, lying between what are now Insurance and 
Market streets in the borough of Beaver, and extending back 
toward the present Bank Street. 

Arthur Lee, one of the commissioners of the United States 
appointed to conclude a treaty with the sachems and warriors 
of the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa, and Ottawa nations, 
visited this fort in the month of December, 1784, and the 
month of January, 1785. Although his description was writ- 
ten some six years after the erection of the fort, it is the best 
available, and is as follows: “This fort is built of well-hewn 
logs, with four bastions; its figure is an irregular square, the 
face to the river being longer than the side to the land. It is 
about equal to a square of fifty yards, is well built and strong 
against musketry; but the opposite side of the river commands 
it entirely, and a single piece of artillery from thence would 
reduce it.” This is true but, as Chief Justice Daniel Agnew 
points out, “it must be remembered, that there was no enemy 
to approach the fort on that side. It was subject to attack 
only from the same side with itself and there it was strong 
against musketry.” * 

*The author of this paper, the Honorable Louis E. Graham of Bea- 
ver, is United States attorney for the western district of Pennsylvania. 
The paper was read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on January 5, 1932. 

Arthur Lee, “Journal,” in the Olden Time, 2: 338 (August, 1847); 


Daniel Agnew, Fort McIntosh: Its Times and Men, 19 n. (Pittsburgh, 
1893). 
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The fort was built under the immediate supervision of 
Le Chevalier de Cambray, a French military engineer and 
chief of the artillery in McIntosh’s army. Each of its four 
bastions mounted one six-pounder. Supplies of water were 
reached by an underground passage to the river. In connec- 
tion with the erection of the fort, General McIntosh also cut 
a road from Fort Pitt to the side of the Ohio River opposite 
the fort. This road was located on the southern or “English” 
side of the river, in order that the wagon trains would be 
secure from attack from the Indians and avoid the danger to 
which they would have been exposed had the road been located 
on the northern or “Indian” side. This road is still used. 
It is known as the Brodhead Road and is one of the principal 
thoroughfares on the south side of Beaver County.*® 

From the very beginning of the Revolutionary War, the 
British in Canada and at various Indian stations, particularly 
at Detroit, were especially active in encouraging the Indians 
to attack the western settlements of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. In this campaign Detroit became in reality 
the western military capital of Great Britain. The Indians 
in what later became the Northwest Territory were the allies 
and mainstays of the British in this vast territory. Much the 
same policy that was employed in the east was used here. 
Raiding parties were furnished with provisions, arms, and 
supplies, and were incited against the Americans. Thus pre- 
pared, and often directed by white leaders, they went forth 
on their expeditions to ravage the white settlements on the 
western border. 

The British strategy was of a twofold nature: first, to 
align the Indians in open warfare against the Americans, and 
second, to have the Indians forbid the Americans to proceed 
across the territory held by them in counter attacks upon the 
English posts. As early as May, 1776, Sir Guy Johnson and 
Colonel John Butler had held a council with the Iroquois 

* Pennsylvania Indian Forts Commission, Report of the Commission 


to Locate the Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, 2:488 (second edition, 
Harrisburg, 1916); Agnew, Fort McIntosh, 18. 
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chiefs at Fort Niagara, New York, with the result that the 
majority of the Indians espoused the British cause and 
declared against the Americans. Later, about July 6, 1776, 
Guyasuta, as the representative of the Six Nations, attended 
a council at Fort Pitt and declared that neither the English 
nor the Americans should be permitted to pass through the 
territory of the Six Nations. He said, “I am appointed . . . 
by the Six Nations to take care of this country, that is of the 
nations on the other side of the Ohio [meaning the Allegheny 
River], and I desire you will not think of an expedition 
against Detroit, for, I repeat, we will not suffer an army to 
pass through our country.” Captain Neville, speaking for 
the Americans, replied that they would not invade Guyasuta’s 
domain, unless the British should try to come through it 
towards Fort Pitt.* 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry Hamilton was the British com- 
mander at Detroit, and on October 6, 1776, he was directed 
to enlist the Indians in the British service and to have them 
prepared to attack the border settlements on the western 
frontier in the spring of 1777. This he did. On June 24, 
1777, he issued an offer of protection “by Proclamation of 
Gov. of Detroit,” in which he stated, “I assure all such as are 
inclined to withdraw themselves from the Tyranny and oppres- 
sion of the rebel committees and take refuge in this Settlement 
or any of the posts commanded by his Majesty’s Officers shall 
be humanely treated, shall be lodged and victualled.” This 
proclamation is signed “Henry Hamilton, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Superintendent.” ° The Americans abhorred him 
and called him the “hair-buyer general,” because he paid fifty 
dollars a scalp. About June 1, 1777, Governor Hamilton had 
begun to send out mixed war parties of whites and Indians. 
In an official report made in July, 1777, to Sir Guy Carleton, 
governor of the province of Quebec, he reported that he had 
sent out 15 war parties consisting of 30 white men and 289 


*C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania, 402, 403 (Butler, 
Pennsylvania, c1927). 
* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 5: 402. 
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Indians. These were mostly Wyandot, Miami, and Shawnee 
of northern and southern Ohio. The Delaware Indians had 
remained neutral.® 

In the meantime the Americans had not been idle. In April, 
1776, Colonel George Morgan was appointed by Congress as 
Indian agent for the Middle Department of the United States, 
and his headquarters were fixed at Pittsburgh. This was the 
result of action taken in the Continental Congress in the pre- 
ceding year. In this second Continental Congress of 1775, 
the necessity of securing the friendship of the Indians in the 
war with Great Britain was recognized and followed by this 
action. The frontier was divided into three Indian depart- 
ments. The Middle Department is the one in which we are 
mainly interested — it included the tribes west of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Three members of the Congress, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and James Wilson of Pennsylvania, and 
Patrick Henry of Virginia, were appointed to hold a treaty 
with the Indians at Fort Pitt. 

Captain John Neville, with about one hundred Virginia 
militia, took possession of Fort Pitt in September, 1775, and 
held the fort until he turned it over to Brigadier General 
Edward Hand, commander-in-chief of the Western Depart- 
ment, who assumed command about June 1, 1777. The policy 
of Colonel Morgan and Captain Neville was to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Delaware, Shawnee, and other 
western tribes. The situation was complicated by several 
matters. By the treaty of November 5, 1768, made at Fort 
Stanwix (now Rome, New York) between the representatives 
of the Penns and the Six Nations, the Indian title had been 
extinguished to that part of western Pennsylvania lying east 
and south of the present Ohio River. Thereafter the northern 
shore of the river was known as the Indian and the southern 
shore as the English side. The efforts of these men to restrain 
and keep back the pioneers from crossing over and settling on 


*Edgar W. Hassler, Old Westmoreland: A History of Western 
Pennsylvania during the Revolution, 39 (Pittsburgh, 1900). 
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the Indian side was a difficult task. Another complication 
was this: for many years after the capture of Fort Duquesne 
in 1758 strife continued between Pennsylvania and Virginia 
over the territory claimed by each in western Pennsylvania. 
Sometime prior to 1756 Virginia erected the district of West 
Augusta, covering the territory in western Pennsylvania, and 
in that year she divided this district into three counties: 
Monongalia, Yohogenia, and Ohio. Yohogenia covered the 
region now embraced in the south side of Beaver County. 
During this period the two governments erected new counties 
and maintained separate courts within the limitations of the 
territory in dispute. 

The fall of 1777 saw a fearful increase of Indian hostilities 
along the western border and under a resolution of Congress 
of November 20, 1777, commissioners of the United States 
were sent to Fort Pitt to inquire into border affairs and to 
provide for carrying the war into the enemy country. These 
commissioners recommended to General Hand the protection 
by the militia alone of the frontiers until they could secure 
some action of Congress for that purpose. 

In February of 1778, General Hand marched from Fort 
Pitt at the head of five hundred men; his destination was an 
Indian town on the Cuyahoga River, which flows into Lake 
Erie near Cleveland; here he intended to destroy a large 
quantity of stores deposited by the British. Retarded and 
impeded by rain and snow he reached only a point on Mahon- 
ing Creek. The outcome of this expedition was one warrior 
killed, one squaw killed, and one squaw taken prisoner. In 
derision this was called the “Squaw Campaign.” The situ- 
ation was further complicated when, on March 28, 1778, at 
Pittsburgh, the tories, Captain Alexander McKee, Matthew 
Elliott, Robert Surphlit, and Simon Girty fled from that place 
and went over to the British. They made their way to what 
is now Coshocton, Ohio, where they endeavored to rouse 
the Delaware Indians against the Americans. They were 
thwarted by the eloquence of White Eyes. Going from there 
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to the Scioto they were joined by James Girty and finally 
were escorted into Detroit by a representative of Governor 
Hamilton. There Hamilton gave them commissions in the 
British service, and they became the merciless scourgers of the 
frontier.’ 

General Hand now requested to be recalled and he was 
relieved of command of the Western Department on May 
2, 1778. General Washington appointed Brigadier General 
Lachlan McIntosh, an officer in whom he had great confidence, 
to fill the post. Writing of him at this time, he said: “His 
firm disposition and equal justice, his assiduity and good 
understanding, — added to his being a stranger to all parties 
in that quarter, — point him out as a proper person; and I 
trust, extensive advantages will be derived from his command, 
which I could wish was more agreeable.” * The biography 
of General McIntosh is briefly comprehended in the following 
sketch : 


Lachlan McIntosh was born at Borlam, Inverness, Scotland, 
March 17, 1727. His father, John More McIntosh, the head of 
the Borlam branch of the clan McIntosh, accompanied Ogle- 
thorpe to Georgia in 1746 with one hundred of his tribesmen, 
and settled in New Inverness (now Darien), in what is now 
McIntosh County. Lachlan had few opportunities for education, 
but, aided by Governor Oglethorpe, he studied mathematics and 
surveying. He became a clerk at Charleston in the counting- 
house of his friend, Henry Laurens, [who afterwards became 
president of the Continental Congress] and was afterwards a 
surveyor in the Atlamaha region. Having studied military tac- 
tics, he became Colonel of the First Georgia Regiment in the 
early part of the Revolution, and was soon made a brigadier- 
general. In a duel in May, 1777, he killed Button Gwinnett, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. He accepted a com- 
mand in the central army, under Washington, and while in this 
position was sent, in 1778, to Fort Pitt, which he reached in 
August of that year. He was actively engaged in the siege of 
Savannah in 1779, and the defense of Charleston in 1780, where 
he became a prisoner of war. In 1784 he became a member of 


"Hassler, Old Westmoreland, 42, 46. 
*George Washington, Official Letters to the American Congress, 
2: 276 (London, 1795). 
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the Continental Congress, and in the following year was appointed 
a commissioner to treat with the Southern Indians. He died in 
Savannah, on February 20, 1806.° 

In May, 1778, Congress had resolved to raise two regiments 
in Virginia and Pennsylvania to serve for one year, unless 
sooner discharged, for protection of the western frontier and 
for operation in the Western Department. There were to be 
twelve companies in the former and four in the latter state. 
For reasons which were apparent to its members, Congress 
determined that an expedition should be immediately under- 
taken to reduce, if possible, the fort at Detroit and to compel 
the hostile Indians inhabiting the country contiguous to the 
route to Pittsburgh to cease their aggressions. The two regi- 
ments of regulars requested by the board of war to be ordered 
to Fort Pitt were composed of men from that section of the 
country. They were the Eighth Pennsylvania and the Thir- 
teenth Virginia regiments. The Eighth Pennsylvania was 
raised by Colonel Aeneas Mackay and had marched east over 
the mountains during the winter. Edgar W. Hassler, in his 
Old Westmoreland, states that when General Washington 
ordered a rifle corps of expert marksmen to be organized and 
assigned to General Daniel Morgan, the Eighth Pennsylvania 
Regiment contributed 139 men, and the First Pennsylvania 
Regiment contributed 54, a number larger than that furnished 
by the whole state of Virginia.” 

The Thirteenth Virginia Regiment, locally known as the 
West Augusta Regiment, was raised in the territory now 
included within the counties of Washington, Fayette, and 
Greene, by Colonel William Crawford. The formation of the 


°Joseph H. Bausman, History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and 
Its Centennial Celebration, 1:84 note 1 (New York, 1904). McIntosh 
concluded a treaty with the Southern Indians on November 28, 1785, 
which afterwards became the basis of a celebrated case entitled “The 
Cherokee Nation vs. The State of Georgia.” The opinion in this case 
was written by Chief Justice Marshall, and it is reported in Richard 
Peters, The Case of the Cherokee Nation against the State of Georgia 
(Philadelphia, 1831). 
” Hassler, Old Westmoreland, 65. 
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regiment in 1777 was slow, and about two hundred of the 
men enlisted were ordered east before its completion; the 
remaining number, totaling about one hundred men, were held 
at Fort Pitt under Colonel William Russell. When the eastern 
detachment with General Washington’s army was ordered to 
return to the West, Lieutenant Colonel John Gibson was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel and took command of the 
reunited force under General McIntosh and Colonel Russell 
was ordered east. Gibson had been taken prisoner near the 
mouth of the Beaver in 1763 and was among the prisoners 
surrendered to Colonel Bouquet in 1764. At the time the 
Revolutionary War started he was the western agent of Vir- 
ginia at Pittsburgh. These two regiments of regulars were to 
be augmented by militia from Westmoreland County of Penn- 
sylvania and the three Virginia counties of Yohogenia, 
Monongalia, and Ohio. The detachment of the Thirteenth 
Virginia left camp toward the end of May and marched to 
Lancaster, where the Continental Congress was then in session. 
General McIntosh was with this detachment. The Eighth 
Pennsylvania, under Colonel Daniel Brodhead, did not leave 
Valley Forge until about the middle of June. It proceeded 
by way of Lancaster to Carlisle. The Thirteenth Virginia 
marched on over the mountains, and General McIntosh waited 
at Carlisle until the Eighth Pennsylvania arrived there early 
in July. Colonel Brodhead was then ordered to march up the 
Susquehanna to the relief of the stricken district of the upper 
branches. Colonel Brodhead arrived in Pittsburgh on Sep- 
tember 10, 1778. 

In addition to the problem of raising and equipping a suffi- 
cient force to carry out the purpose of the plan of marching 
on Detroit, there was the further consideration of building 
and equipping such forts and strongholds as would be neces- 
sary to keep the Indians in awe. It will be noticed that the 
latter was a decided change in policy. Heretofore the war- 
fare in the West had largely been confined to awaiting attacks 
from the enemy on the blockhouses and settlements of the 
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Americans east and south of the Ohio River. As a result of 
these attacks many blockhouses and forts had been built on 
the south side of that river, to which places of refuge the 
inhabitants were accustomed to flee when attacked. Now the 
whole plan of campaign was to be changed. An aggressive 
warfare was to be carried into the enemy’s country and instead 
of awaiting attacks and offering such defense as possible, the 
enemy was to be put on the defensive, his strongholds 
attacked, and his allies forced to sue for peace and cease their 
aggressions. 

When General McIntosh arrived in the Western Depart- 
ment about the sixth of August, 1778, there were but two 
fixed stations besides Fort Pitt west of the Alleghenies, occu- 
pied by troops. These were Fort Randolph and Fort Hand. 
There were, however, thirty or forty smaller stations or forts 
scattered throughout this territory — some between Wheeling 
and Pittsburgh, others upon the waters of the Monongahela, 
and still others along the northern frontier, from the Kiski- 
minetas to Fort Ligonier. General Hand had been obliged 
to yield to this condition, as his chief dependence was on the 
militia. In view of the fact that these forts were very expen- 
sive and would be of little service now that the war was to be 
carried into the enemy’s country, McIntosh resolved to break 
them up as soon as he could without giving too much offense 
to the people whose assistance he so much required. That 
the frontiers might not be wholly deprived of means of 
defense while the army marched into the Indian country, the 
lieutenants of Monongalia and Ohio counties of Virginia were 
authorized to raise a ranging company jointly, to scout con- 
tinuously along the Ohio River from Beaver Creek downward, 
where the savages usually crossed to annoy the settlements. 

Before operations could be commenced against Detroit and 
the Indian allies of the British, it was thought necessary to 
secure the good will and assistance of any of the tribes that 
might be friendly to the colonies and to procure their consent 
to pass through the country occupied by them. This applied 
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chiefly to the Delaware Indians. Congress, in June, 1778, 
ordered a treaty to be held at Fort Pitt on July 23, for the 
purpose of forming an alliance with these Indians and re- 
quested Virginia to choose two commissioners and Pennsyl- 
vania one. Pennsylvania neglected to choose a commissioner, 
but Virginia appointed General Andrew Lewis, the conqueror 
of Cornstalk at Point Pleasant, and his brother Thomas Lewis, 
a civilian. Owing to the inability of the American troops to 
reach Fort Pitt in July, the time of the treaty was postponed 
to September. The conference began on September 12 and 
the treaty was signed on the seventeenth. 

Besides White Eyes, the Delawares were represented by Kill- 
buck, successor to New Comer of the Turtle clan, Captain Pipe, 
successor to Custaloga, of the Wolf clan, and Wingenund, the 
Delaware “Wise Man.” These three chiefs appeared at the 
councils, in all their gaudy attire, painted, feathered, and beaded ; 
while General McIntosh and his staff officers attended in new 
uniforms. The interpreter was Job Chilloway, a Delaware from 
the Susquehanna... 

General Lewis advised the Delaware chiefs of his intention to 
send an army against the British at Detroit, and asked the per- 
mission of the Delawares for the army to pass through the 
territory over which they claimed control.™ 

On September 17, 1778, a treaty entitled “Articles of Agree- 
ment and Confederation” was signed by the commissioners on 
behalf of the United States and by the representatives of the 
Delaware nation. This treaty was witnessed by Lachlan 
McIntosh, brigadier general, commander of the Western 
Department; Daniel Brodhead, colonel of the Eighth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment; W. Crawford; Colonel John Campbell; John 
Stephenson; John Gibson, colonel of the Thirteenth Virginia 
Regiment; A. Graham, brigade major; Lachlan McIntosh, Jr., 
brigade major; Benjamin Mills; Joseph L. Finley, captain of 
the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment; and John Finley, captain 
of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment. A part of Article 3 
of the treaty reads: 


"C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania, 569 (second edition, 
Harrisburg, 1931). 
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And whereas the United States are engaged in a just and nec- 
essary war, in defense and support of life, liberty and independ- 
ence, against the King of England and his adherents, and as said 
King is yet possessed of several posts and forts on the lakes and 
other places, the reduction of which is of great importance to the 
peace and security of the contracting parties, and as the most 
practicable way for the troops of the United States to some of 
the posts and forts is by passing through the country of the 
Delaware nation, the aforesaid deputies, on behalf of themselves 
and their nation, do hereby stipulate and agree to give a free 
passage through their country to the troops aforesaid, and the 
same to conduct by the nearest and best ways to the posts, forts 
or towns of the enemies of the United States . . . And the 
said deputies, on the behalf of their nation, engage to join the 
troops of the United States aforesaid, with such a number of 
their best and most expert warriors as they can spare, consistent 
with their own safety, and act in concert with them. 


Article 6 of said treaty contains this remarkable provision: 


And it is further agreed on between the contracting parties 
should it for the future be found conducive for the mutual 
interest of both parties to invite any other tribes who have been 
friends to the interest of the United States, to join the present 
confederation, and to form a state whereof the Delaware nation 
shall be the head, and have a representation in Congress: Pro- 
vided, nothing contained in this article to be considered as con- 
clusive until it meets with the approbation of Congress.*? 

From the foregoing it may be seen that the Delaware nation 
was now definitely allied with the United States. That this 
treaty was signed by the Indians was largely due to the untir- 
ing efforts of White Eyes. This chief allied his people with 
the Americans, while the other western tribes, instigated by 
the British and induced by the scalp bounty, were devastating 
the Pennsylvania frontiers. “The great courage of White 
Eyes in forming this alliance with the Americans is seen when 
it is recalled that all the other western tribes were on the side 
of the British, and, for some time had been endeavoring, by 
solicitation and threats, to draw all the Delawares into a 
British alliance.” ** 

™ United States, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 2:1, 2 (compiled 


and edited by Charles J. Kappler — Washington, 1903). 
4 Sipe, Indian Wars of Pennsylvania, 570. 
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The Fort Pitt commissioners had advised that the expedition 
which they had concluded to recommend against Detroit 
should march from Pittsburgh by the first of September, 1778. 
But it was found before that time that this would be impossible 
and Congress resolved that the expedition, for the present, 
should be deferred. McIntosh, however, was directed to 
assemble at Pittsburgh fifteen hundred Continental troops and 
militia and proceed without delay to Detroit through such 
towns of the hostile tribes as he, in his discretion, should 
choose and whose subjection would most effectually tend to 
chastise and check the savages on the western frontier. Not- 
withstanding these orders, McIntosh had his eye on Detroit, 
and he was led to believe that he could, as the occasion 
offered, penetrate successfully to that post and capture it with 
the forces available. The events showed, however, that his 
means were inadequate to such a daring campaign. 

Although supplies were late in arriving and men slow in 
reporting, because of the lateness of the season it was decided 
to advance into the Indian country. As early as October 8, 
1778, the headquarters of the army were removed from Fort 
Pitt to Fort McIntosh, just completed. Here were assembled 
the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment under Colonel Daniel 
Brodhead, the Thirteenth Virginia Regiment, commonly 
known as the West Augusta Regiment, under Colonel John 
Gibson, and a considerable number of militia, mostly from 
Virginia, totaling a force of over thirteen hundred soldiers, 
the largest force assembled west of the Allegheny Mountains 
during the Revolutionary War. 

The reasons for the erection of Fort McIntosh at the parti- 
cular site selected are best explained in a letter dated December 
29, 1778, written by General McIntosh to George Bryan, vice- 
president of the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania: 


I. . . shall only inform you, that notwithstanding the season 
was so late, that we could not get a sufficiency of supplies, & 
the men so Tedious before they came & Joined me, with many 
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other Difficulties I had to encounter; I erected a good strong 
Fort for the Reception & Security of Prisoners & stores, upon 
the Indian side of Ohio below Beaver Creek, with Barracks for 
a Regiment; and another upon the Muskingam River, where 
Colo. Bocquette [Bouquet] had one formerly near Tuscorawas, 
about 100 Miles West of this place, which I expect will keep the 
Savages in aw, & Secure the peace of the frontiers effectually 
in this quarter hereafter if they are well supported, & also facili- 
tate any future Enterprises that may be attempted that way. 
But I must observe to you, that all the Militia I had were from 
the State of Virginia, & none from Pennsylvania." 


The other fort referred to was Fort Laurens, erected near 
the present site of Bolivar, Ohio, and named for Henry 
Laurens, in whose office in Charleston, South Carolina, 
McIntosh had once been a clerk. 

On November 5, 1778, the army under General McIntosh 
began its movements westward. After a tedious march of 
fourteen days General McIntosh finally reached the spot on 
which he erected Fort Laurens. The fort was built by a 
detachment of one thousand men, under the command of the 
general. Before building the fort McIntosh had been in- 
formed that the necessary supplies for the winter had not 
reached Fort McIntosh and that very little could be expected. 
He was thus disappointed in his scheme against Detroit. 
There were but two alternatives: to return as he had come, 
without effecting any valuable purpose, thereby confirming the 
savages in the opinion already formed of the weakness of the 
Americans and combining them all the more completely with 
the British, or to build a strong stockade fort and leave as 
many men and provisions as would be necessary to secure it 
until the next season, to serve as a bridle upon the savages. 
He chose the latter and built Fort Laurens. This was the 
first fort erected by Americans within the present confines of 
the state of Ohio. As it was late in the season when it was 
completed, 150 men, under the command of Colonel John 
Gibson of the Thirteenth Virginia Regiment, were left in 


“ Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 7: 132. 
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possession and the main body returned to Fort McIntosh, 
where the militia was discharged. 

Later, alarming intelligence reached General McIntosh that 
Fort Laurens was besieged by savages and the garrison in the 
most miserable straits. On the nineteenth of March, 1779, 
therefore, with about two hundred militia quickly raised from 
the counties west of the mountains, and with over three hun- 
dred Continental troops from Fort McIntosh and Fort Pitt, 
he left Fort McIntosh upon his second march to the Tus- 
carawas. He arrived there in four days, to find the siege 
of the fort abandoned and the savages gone. Sick and dis- 
pirited, he tendered his resignation, and in April, 1779, Colonel 
Brodhead was directed to take over command of the Western 
Department as his successor. 

At that time Colonel Brodhead was in command at Fort 
McIntosh, and he immediately changed his headquarters to 
Fort Pitt. He had little regard for the strategic importance 
of Fort McIntosh and this, no doubt, accounts for the change 
in headquarters. The danger from Indian attack was not 
removed, however. In a circular letter to the county lieuten- 
ants requesting them to provide volunteers for an expedition 
to the Indian country it was stated that they would rendezvous 
at Fort McIntosh by the twelfth of August, 1780. Again, 
in a letter written from Fort Pitt, dated August 23, 1781, 
Colonel Brodhead stated that an expedition against Sandusky 
was in contemplation and that the troops would rendezvous 
at Fort McIntosh on the fourth and fifth of September. The 
next day he wrote to Captain John Clark, commanding Fort 
McIntosh, concerning an expected attack, which, however, did 
not materialize : 

I have this moment received certain intelligence that the enemy 
are coming against us in great force, and that particularly against 
your post. You will immediately put your garrison in the best 
posture of defense, and lay in as large a quantity of water as 
you can, clear the brush from about you, and receive them cooly, 


they intend to decoy your garrison, but you will guard against 
this strategem, and defend the post to the last extremity.” 


* Olden Time, 2: 395 (September, 1847). 
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Colonel Brodhead was succeeded by Colonel Gibson, and 
he, in turn, was succeeded by General William Irvine. In one 
of his letters, General Irvine stated that he wished to abandon 
Fort McIntosh because he feared it would be seized by the 
Indians and British and become a formidable point from 
which to send out expeditions. 

The site selected for the erection of Fort McIntosh, and 
the ground lying nearby has had a long and interesting history. 
The fort stood on a high bluff approximately 150 feet above 
the level of the river. The land is perfectly level and the 
plain is about a mile wide and about two miles long. From 
the fort the mouth of the Beaver could be seen, and to the 
south and west the mouth of Raccoon Creek. Raccoon Creek 
was the scene of many an Indian foray. Logstown was 
about eight or nine miles distant to the east, but not within 
sight. Legionville, afterwards to be occupied by Anthony 
Wayne in drilling his Legion of the United States, lies nearer, 
in the same direction as Logstown. 

The territory immediately surrounding and adjoining the 
mouth of the Big Beaver Creek, where it empties into the 
Ohio, had long been a noted spot among the Indians, French, 
and English. It was called Sakunk or Saucon, a Delaware 
word, spelled variously, meaning an “outlet.” Heckewelder, 
the Moravian missionary, who compiled a lexicon of the Dela- 
ware language, wrote of this place as follows: “The outlet of 
the Big Beaver into the Ohio, a point well known to all 
Indians, — to warriors of different and of the most distant 
tribes . . . their rendezvous in the French wars, — their 
thoroughfare and place of transit—a point of observation, 
and the scene of frequent contest and bloodshed, was the best 
known of the many Sakunks in the Indian country.” ** 

Sakunk was a noted fur-trading station and was the starting 
place for many a border raid that made Shingass’ name “a 
terror to the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania.” It was 


* John G. Heckewelder, Names Which the Lenni Lenape or Delaware 
Indians Gave to Rivers, Streams and Localities, 41 (Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1872). 
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probably settled by the Shawnee as early as 1730 and later 
occupied by the Delaware Indians. At various times it was 
known by different names: the Indians called it Sawkung, 
the English called it Shingoe’s town and also “the old French 
town,” and, while the French called Logstown, which was 
located about eight miles up the Ohio River, Cheningué or De 
Cheningué, they designated the territory at or near the mouth 
of Beaver Creek as Canniongay; later it was called McIntosh, 
and still later, the town laid out here by the legislature, under 
the act of September 28, 1791, was called by its present name 
of Beaver.*” The place is mentioned in the journal of Conrad 
Weiser of 1748, in the journal of Céloron’s expedition in 
1749, in the second journal of Christian Frederick Post of 
1758, in the journal of George Croghan of 1761, and in the 
journal of Colonel Henry Bouquet of 1764. 

The Onondaga council of the powerful confederacy of the 
Six Nations claimed that the territory extending from the 
Connecticut River to Ongniaahra was theirs and that Beaver 
Creek was the western door of their “Long House.” Logan, 
the famous Indian chief, lived in the town of Mingo Indians 
on the east side of the mouth of the Beaver, in what is now 
the present borough of Rochester. In 1762 Koguethagech- 
ton, or “White Eyes,” one of the ablest captains and coun- 
selors of the Indians, had his lodge at the mouth of the Beaver. 
It was he who joined General McIntosh’s command in 1778 
with a colonel’s commission, and ever remained a faithful 
friend of the Americans during the bitter days of the Revolu- 
tion. Here also lived the Delaware brothers, King Beaver, 
Pisquetomen, and Shingo or Shingass, and also Kackwuck- 
donionty, or the “Belt of Wampum.” The latter was a 
Seneca and one of the most famous warriors of the Six 
Nations. 

As early as 1748, George Croghan had a trading post at 
this place. In the journal of Conrad Weiser, which gives the 
account of his official journey undertaken in the interest of 





el Rerntttoary 


* Pennsylvania, Laws, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 3: 56. 
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the colonies to the west of the mountains in August and Sep- 
tember, 1748, there is the following entry: “I went to Beaver 
Creek, an Indian Town about 8 miles off [from Logstown], 
chiefly Delawares, the rest Mohocks, to have some Belts of 
Wampum made. . . . We both lodged at this Town, at 
George Croghan’s Trading House.” ** 

In 1749 an expedition was fitted out at Montreal under 
Pierre Joseph Céloron, sieur de Blainville, with a force of 246 
Indians, Canadians, and soldiers, with orders to descend the 
Ohio and take possession of the country in the name of the 
French king. Céloron reached the village (Logstown) near 
the mouth of Beaver Creek on August 8 and called it Chenin- 
gué because of its proximity to the stream of that name. 
From here a letter was sent to Governor James Hamilton of 
the province of Pennsylvania warning him to withdraw the 
English traders from that section. The expedition left this 
vicinity on August 12 and proceeded on down the Ohio. In 
this expedition were the Joncaire brothers, Philip and Chabert, 
Contrecceur, the builder of Fort Duquesne, and M. de Villiers, 
who forced George Washington to surrender at Fort Necessity 
on July 4, 1754. 

There is evidence that both Logstown and Beaver Creek 
were considered strong points. In January, 1753, another 
large French force left Montreal for the purpose of taking 
possession of the Ohio Valley. When the Ohio Indians 
learned this in May, 1753, they sent a warning to the French, 
who were then at Niagara, forbidding them to proceed further 
toward the Ohio Valley. This notice was ignored. When 
the expedition was approaching the headwaters of French 
Creek, Tanacharison, the Half-King, visited the comman- 
dant and demanded of him why he came with such an army, 
and warned him of the consequences of entering upon the 
lands of the Six Nations. The Frenchman replied, “I am so 
heavy a Body that the Stream will carry me down, and down 
I shall go unless you pull off my arm. But this I will tell 


* Reuben G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1: 26 (Cleveland, 1904). 
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you, | am commanded to build Four Strong Houses, viz.: at 
Weningo, Mohongialo Forks, Log’s Town, and Beaver Creek, 
and this I will do.” ”° 

In 1757, the Reverend Claude Francis Virot, a Jesuit priest, 
came to the mouth of the Beaver and set up his mission cross 
and sought to convert the Wolf tribe of Delaware Indians 
but, because of the hostility of Packanke, chief of the Wolf 
tribe, he was forced to leave. 

The entry in the record of Colonel Henry Bouquet’s march 
against the Ohio Indians is as follows: 

Saturday October 6th . . . they came again to the Ohio, pur- 
suing its course half a mile farther, and then turning off, over a 
steep ridge, they crossed the Big Beaver-creek, which is twenty 
perches wide, the ford stony and pretty deep. It runs through 
a rich vale, with a pretty strong current, its banks high, the 
upland adjoining it very good, the timber tall and young. About 
a mile below its confluence with the Ohio, stood formerly a 
large town, on a steep bank, built by the French of square logs, 
with stone chimneys, for some of the Shawanese, Delaware and 
Mingo tribes, who abandoned it in the year 1758, when the 
French deserted Fort Du Quesne. Near the fording of Beaver- 
creek also stood about seven houses, which were deserted and 
destroyed by the Indians, after their defeat at Bushy-run, when 
they forsook all their remaining settlements in this part of the 
country, as has been mentioned above.”° 

The building of Fort McIntosh in this location was accom- 
plished after a great deal of dissension. The necessity of 
erecting a fort on the site was disputed and the delay in the 
movement of the troops caused by the time consumed in con- 
structing the fort was criticized. Colonel George Morgan, 
the Indian agent for the Middle Department at Pittsburgh, 
was the quartermaster of the expedition, and the feeling 
between him and General McIntosh over the delay and wast- 
age of stores became so acute that a duel between them was 
narrowly avoided. Colonel Daniel Brodhead, commander of 


* Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 5: 667 (Harrisburg, 1851). 

*® William Smith, Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians, in 1764, 45 (Ohio Valley Historical Series — Cincin- 
nati, 1868). 
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the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment and successor to. General 
McIntosh in charge of the Western Department, was also 
opposed to the building of the fort at this place. His reasons 
are best set forth in a letter written to Major General Greene 
from Fort Pitt on August 2, 1779, wherein he states: 


Gen’l McIntosh was not regardless of the Stores in some 
respects, and in others he was. The Hobby Horse he built at 
Beaver Creek, occasioned a delay of military operations, and 
consequently an useless consumption of Stores, &c. 

I don’t know how far Col. Morgan may be culpable, but by 
a letter I received from him last Summer, at Carlisle, he did 
not consider himself Comm’y of the Department . . . I believe, 
as I said before, that the chief misfortunes in this department 
were Owing to the General’s haughty insulting temper.” 


In a previous letter to Major General Armstrong, from 
Pittsburgh, April 16, 1779, he had stated : 


The Board of War informed me before I left Carlisle that 
the views of Congress were then confined (suppose from a con- 
viction) that it was too late to prosecute their main object to an 
incursion into the Indian country only. But Gen’l McIntosh was 
more ambitious. He swore that nothing else than Detroit was 
his object, & he would have it in the winter season — in vain 
was the nakedness of the men -— the scanty supplies worn out — 
Starved horses — leanness of the cattle and total want of forage 
— difficulty under such circumstances of supporting posts at so 
great a distance in the enemies Country, and other Considerations 
urged. 

And it was owing to the General’s determination to take 
Detroit, that the very romantic Building, called Fort McIntosh, 
was built by the hands of hundreds who would rather have 
fought than wrought.”* 


The erection of both Fort McIntosh and Fort Laurens was 
approved, however, by the commander-in-chief, who wrote: 
“The Establishing of Posts of Communication, which the 
General has done for the Security of his convoys and Army 
in case of accident, is a proceeding grounded on military prac- 
tice and Experience.” ** 

* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 146. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 100. 


* George Washington, Writings, 7: 316 (edited by Worthington C. 
Ford — New York and London, 1890). 
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In the decade following its erection, the fort was alternately 
occupied and abandoned. When the danger from Indian for- 
ays had almost ceased, the United States decided to give it 
into the charge of the state of Pennsylvania, which had at 
this time a reservation of three thousand acres at the mouth 
of the Beaver, including the site of the fort. On September 
23, 1783, General Irvine wrote the instructions for Sergeants 
William Lee and John McClure, who were to take charge of 
the property. The following excerpt is quoted: 

You are to take immidiate charge of the Fort, buildings & 
publick property now remaining at the Post of McIntoch for & 
in behalf of the State of Pennsylvania, (Except two pieces of 
Iron Cannon & some water Casks, the property of the United 
States) and three thousand acres of land reserved for the use 
of said State . . . In case of necessity for reoccupying the post 


for the United States, you are to give up the Fort to the Orders 
of the Commanding Continental Officer at this place.** 


The fort was repaired and reconditioned to be used in an 
important treaty held with the western Indians on January 
21, 1785. <A treaty had been concluded on October 22, 1784, 
at Fort Stanwix, New York, between Oliver Wolcott, Richard 
Butler, and Arthur Lee, commissioners of the United States, 
and the sachems and warriors of the Six Nations; on the next 
day Samuel J. Atlee, William Maclay, and Francis Johnston, 
commissioners of Pennsylvania, had also concluded a treaty 
with the representatives of the Six Nations. These two 
treaties extinguished the title of the Iroquois to the region 
described therein, which included in Pennsylvania all the 
present counties of Lawrence, Mercer, Crawford, Butler, 
Venango, Forest, Warren, Clarion, Tioga, Jefferson, Elk, 
Kane, Cameron, Potter, and parts of the counties of Beaver, 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Erie, Indiana, Clearfield, Clinton, and 
Bradford. It became necessary, however, to satisfy the Dela- 
ware and other western tribes, who also claimed title to these 
lands. 


* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 10: 109. 
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Colonel Josiah Harmar informed President Dickinson of 
the supreme executive council, on December 5, 1784, of the 
arrival of the first and second detachments of Pennsylvania 
troops at Fort Pitt and of the arrival of the commissioners 
appointed to hold a treaty with the Indians. The commis- 
sioners had resolved, upon consultation, to hold the treaty at 
Fort McIntosh. Harmar wrote, “Mr. Alexander Lowrey 
messenger to the Commissioners, was dispatched this day to 
Cayahoga, with an Invitation to the Indians to assemble at 
Fort McIntosh. The Fort is in very bad order, & will require 
considerable repairs before the Troops can have comfortable 
winter quarters.” Again Harmar wrote from Fort McIntosh, 
January 15, 1785, “The whole corps have been on a constant 
fatigue since their arrival here, in repairing the fort, and 
fitting up rooms, Stores, &c., for accommodating the Con- 
tinental and State Commissioners; which has injured the 
clothing much.” *° 

The commissioners for the United States were George 
Rogers Clark, Richard Butler, and Arthur Lee, and they met 
with the representatives of the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa, 
and Ottawa nations. By this treaty, concluded January 21, 
1785, the southeastern three-quarters of what is now Ohio 
was ceded to the United States by the four Indian nations 
claiming that region and their title to these lands was forever 
quieted. This step paved the way for the adoption of the 
Land Ordinance by Congress on May 20, 1785. This impor- 
tant land law provided for the northern township system and 
survey-before-sale plan of disposing of lands in the western 
territory. The first lines were to be run by the geographer 
of the United States, Thomas Hutchins, from the crossing 
place of the Pennsylvania line on the Ohio River straight 
north and west.*® 

* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 10: 391, 394. 

** The importance of this ordinance is discussed in Archer B. Hulbert, 
ed., The Records of the Original Proceedings of the Ohio Company, 


introduction (Marietta College Historical Collections, Ohio Company 
Series, vol. 1 — Marietta, Ohio, 1917). 
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The Pennsylvania commissioners at the Fort McIntosh 
treaty were Samuel J. Atlee and Francis Johnston, and they 
were to transact their business with the Wyandot and Dela- 
ware Indians, “with whom,” wrote the commissioners, “alone 
we are to negociate, (for the Shawanese have no claim).” * 
This treaty was signed also on January 21, 1785, and is iden- 
tical as to boundaries with that of the treaty of Fort Stanwix, 
dated October 23, 1784. It was in reality a continuation and 
completion of the Fort Stanwix treaty. Its terms were 
embodied in a deed, by which the Delaware and Wyandot 
Indians sold “unto the said Commonwealth, all that part of 
said Commonwealth not yet purchased of the Indians within 
the acknowledged limits of the same.” ** By the Fort Stan- 
wix treaty the Indians received five thousand dollars and by 
the Fort McIntosh treaty two thousand. “Thus,” says Megin- 
ness, “in a period of about one hundred and two years, was 
the whole right of the Indians to the soil of Pennsylvania 
extinguished.” *° In his excellent History of Beaver County, 
Dr. Joseph H. Bausman states: “These treaties [Fort Stanwix 
and Fort McIntosh] are noteworthy as being the first, as they 
were also the last treaties made with the aboriginal tribes by 
Pennsylvania as a State.”’ *° 

There is something pathetic in the following excerpt from 
the minutes of the conference: 


The commissioners then produced the Deed that was prepared 
and informed them it was ready for them to execute, when the 
persons who had been appointed for the purpose walked forward 
and sealed and delivered the same in the most solemn manner, 
in the presence of many witnesses, as their quit claim and deed 
for the land therein described for the use of Pennsylvania 
forever.” 

* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 10: 395. 

* Bausman, Beaver County, 2: 1207. 

*John F. Meginness, Otzinachson or a History of the West Branch 
Valley of the Susquehanna, 299 (Philadelphia, 1857). 

* Bausman, Beaver County, 1: 184. 

* Bausman, Beaver County, 2:1207. 
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The Indian claims having been satisfied, the state was free 
to proceed with the fulfillment of her pledges to the soldiers 
with respect to the Depreciation and Donation Lands. From 
the section known as the Depreciation Lands the state reserved 
two tracts of three thousand acres each, one at the mouth of 
the Allegheny River opposite Fort Pitt, and the other in 
Beaver County, “on the Ohio, and on both sides of the mouth 
of Beaver creek, including Fort Mackintosh.” These reser- 
vations were made expressly “to the use of the State.” * 

The signing of the treaty of Fort McIntosh and the enact- 
ment of the Land Ordinance were followed by the proclama- 
tion of Congress on Western lands, resolved upon on June 
15,1785. The opening sentences are quoted: 

Whereas it hath been represented to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, that several disorderly persons have crossed 
the river Ohio, and settled upon their unappropriated lands . 

and as such conduct tends to defeat the object which they have 
in view, is in direct opposition to the ordinances and resolutions 
of Congress, and highly disrespectful to the federal authority, 
they have therefore thought fit, and do hereby issue this their 
proclamation, strictly forbidding all such unwarrantable intru- 
sions, and enjoining all those w ho have settled thereon, to depart, 
with their families and effects, without loss of time, as they shall 
answer the same at their peril. 

Even before the issuance of this proclamation, steps had 
been taken to oust the “squatters” who had crossed over the 
Ohio to the Indian side. Colonel Harmar, military com- 
mander on the Ohio, had been authorized by the commis- 
sioners for Indian affairs to “employ such force as he may 
judge necessary in driving off persons attempting to settle on 
the lands of the United States.” He accordingly ordered 
Ensign John Armstrong with twenty men to march from Fort 
McIntosh to dispossess all who had intruded. The “Petition 
of Inhabitants West of the Ohio River . . . to The Honour- 
able the President of the Honourable Congress of the United 

"Pennsylvania, Laws, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 2:63. 


* United States Continental Congress, Journals, 10: a8 (Folwell edi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1801). 
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States of America,” dated April 11, 1785, contains the follow- 
ing: “when on the fifth of this Instant we ware Visited by a 
Command of men Sent by the Commandant at fort McEntosh; 
with orders from Government on purpose to Dispossess us and 
to Destroy our Dwellings.” * 


Ensign Armstrong’s report to Colonel Harmar is dated 
“Fort McIntosh, 12th April, 1785.” It reads: 


Agreeable to your orders, I proceeded with my party, on the 
31st of March, down the river. . . . I read my instructions to 
the prisoner [Joseph] Ross, [of Mingo Bottom] who declared 
they never came from Congress, for he had late accounts of that 
body, who, he was convinced, gave no such instructions to the 
Commissioners. Neither did he care from whom they came, for 
he was determined to hold possession, and if I destroyed his 
house he would build six more within a week. He also cast 
many reflections on the honorable the Congress, the Commis- 
sioners, and the commanding officer.*® 


The closing days of Fort McIntosh reflect the spirit of the 
times. On February 8, 1785, Colonel Harmar wrote: 
This Garrison is at length, by hard fatigue of the troops, put 
in tolerable order. . . . unless some person is directed to remain 
here, immediately upon my marching from hence, it will be 
demolished by the Emigrators to Kentucky. Previous to our 


arrival, they had destroyed the gates, drawn all the Nails from 
the roofs, taken off all the boards, and plundered it of every 


Article.** 

In May, 1785, fearing the rescue of an Indian confined at 
Pittsburgh in the garrison, the inhabitants were obliged to 
stand guard for some nights till a few men could be sent by 
Colonel Harmar from Fort McIntosh for their relief. 

On August 29, 1785, Andrew Porter and Andrew Ellicott, 
two of the commissioners appointed under the resolution of 
May 5, 1785, to run the boundary line between Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, visited the fort, which was then occupied by 

“Arthur St. Clair, The St. Clair Papers, 2:3, note 1 (arranged by 
William H. Smith — Cincinnati, 1882); Archer B. Hulbert, ed., Ohio in 
the Time of the Confederation, 103-105 (Marietta College Historical 
Collections, Ohio Company Series, vol. 3 — Marietta, Ohio, 1918). 


* Hulbert, Ohio in the Time of the Confederation, 106. 
* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 10: 406. 
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Pennsylvania troops under the command of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Josiah Harmar, and the visit was returned in a few days 
by Dr. McDowell and Major Finney. On September 11, 
Colonel Harmar and Major Doughty also visited the com- 
missioners. 

In the diary of General Samuel Holden Parsons, one of the 
first territorial judges in the Northwest Territory at Marietta, 
Ohio, under date of June 15, 1788, there appears the follow- 
ing: “Major Doughty went up the river with a small detach- 
ment of troops, to demolish Fort McIntosh and to escort 
Governor St. Clair to Marietta.” The report of the depart- 
ment of war, from the record in the journal of Congress of 
October 2, 1788, states that “Fort M’InrosH — Is ordered 
to be demolished, and a block-house to be erected in lieu 
thereof a few miles up the Big Beaver Creek, to protect the 
communication up the same, and also to cover the country.” *” 

The fort was finally abandoned in the winter of 1790-91, 
and never occupied again. Its houses and fortifications were 
used thereafter only as a shelter for spies, rangers, and 
hunters. In 1795 it had reached such a state of decay that 
the roofs of the several buildings had given away and but one 
wing, the western, was still standing. John Wolf and Samuel 
Johnston, who came in the summer of that year to build houses 
upon the Beaver commons, erected poles to match the height 
of the logs in this wing and covered them with brush to protect 
them against “the night dews.” 

In 1893, when Daniel Agnew, formerly chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, wrote his Fort McIntosh 
and Its Times, he did so in the expressed hope that a sufficient 
sum would be realized from the sale of this pamphlet to 
provide a suitable memorial on the site of Fort McIntosh. 
Unfortunately the time was not ripe for the erection of such 
a memorial. In 1916, however, the Fort McIntosh chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution erected both a steel 


* United States Continental Congress, Journal, 13:159 (printed by 
John Dunlap—n.p., n.d.). 
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flag pole and a granite memorial on the site of the fort. The 
bronze plate attached to the rough granite marker bears the 
following inscription : 


1778 1916 
THIS MARKS THE SITE OF 
FORT McINTOSH 
FIRST UNITED STATES MILITARY POST 
ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE OHIO RIVER 
ERECTED BY 
THE FORT McINTOSH CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
OF BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
The borough of Beaver has likewise taken appropriate action 
to commemorate the names of those who were actively 
engaged during the brief history of the actual occupancy of 
the fort. On November 24, 1903, the council of the borough, 
at the suggestion of John M. Buchanan, Esq., passed a resolu- 
tion naming the eight public squares in the borough as follows: 
Gibson Square, in honor of Colonel, afterwards General John 
Gibson, for a time commandant at Fort McIntosh; Harmar 
Square, after Lieutenant Colonel Josiah Harmar, also for a 
time commandant at the fort; Irvine Square, in honor of 
General William Irvine, who, in September, 1781, assumed 
command of the Western Department, in which was included 
Fort McIntosh; McIntosh Square, after General Lachlan 
McIntosh, builder of the fort; Brodhead Square, after Colonel 
Daniel Brodhead, associated with the history of the fort; 
Wayne Square, after General Anthony Wayne, whose army 
known as the “Legion of the United States,” was located 
during the winter of 1792-93 at Legionville almost within 
sight of the fort past which he floated his troops down the 
Ohio on his expedition against the Indians; Bouquet Square, 
after Colonel Henry Bouquet, whose expedition against the 
Ohio Indians in 1764 passed over the ground near the fort; 
and Clark Square, in honor of George Rogers Clark, one of 
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the commissioners of the United States at the treaty in 1785, 
who had floated past the site of the fort in May of 1778, 
on his way to the Indian country, and who was destined to 
capture Governor Hamilton at Vincennes.* 

Gibson, Harmar, Irvine, McIntosh, Brodhead, Wayne, 
Bouquet, Clark, and Butler are names that will forever keep 
alive the story of Fort McIntosh and the important happen- 
ings which there transpired and which had such a tremendous 
bearing upon the growth and development of that vast terri- 
tory north and west of the Ohio River. 

Louis E. GRAHAM 


3EAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


* Bausman, Beaver County, 2: 662. 
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THE MARQUIS DUQUESNE, SIEUR DE MEN- 
NEVILLE, FOUNDER OF THE CITY 
OF PITTSBURGH. II’ 


THE EXPEDITION TO THE OHIO RIVER COUNTRY 


In Canada affairs were in a desperate state. La Jonquiére 
had been a failure as governor-general; Baron de Longueuil, 
the son of the Baron de Longueuil who acted as governor- 
general in the interval between the time of the death of 
Vaudreuil and the assumption of the governor-generalship by 
Beauharnois, had in 1749 succeeded his father as governor of 
Montreal. Immediately upon learning of La Jonquiére’s 
desire to be relieved of his office, he, like his father, asked to 
be made governor-general of New France, and like him, he 
was refused because the court was not ready to appoint a 
native Canadian, and for the further reason that he was not 
considered to be the man for the place at that time.” Now, 
if ever, the best man in France was required to fill the office 
formerly held by Galissoniére, and Galissoniére, who had con- 
tinued his interest in Canada, was appealed to. He recom- 
mended the Marquis Duquesne, sieur de Menneville, for the 
post, stating that he was a skillful engineer and that he should 
be directed to establish a line of forts through the interior of 
the country; and on January I, 1752, Duquesne was named 
governor and lieutenant general of New France. His com- 
mission, however, was dated March 1, 1752.° 

*Part I of this study appeared in the February number of the maga- 
zine. The third and last part will appear in the next issue. Ed. 

*Jean B. A. Ferland, Cours d’histoire du Canada, 2: 501 (Quebec, 
1865). 

*Francgois X. Garneau, History of Canada, from the Time of Its 
Discovery to the Union Year 1840-41, 1: 466 (translated by Andrew 
Bell — second edition, Montreal, 1862) ; George D. Warburton, The Con- 
quest of Canada, 1: 345 (second edition, New York, 1850); Auguste Jal, 
Abraham ‘Du Quesne et la marine de son temps, 2:575 (Paris, 1873). 
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When the new governor-general arrived in Quebec in July 
and took up the work of the governorship, the controversy 
in regard to the boundaries between the French and the 
English possessions was daily becoming more violent, and 
threats of war were uttered on both sides. The contest that 
loomed nearest was the struggle for the Ohio country, which 
included not only the territory bordering on the river of that 
name, but also the lands on the Allegheny River, which the 
French considered as part of the Ohio, designating the whole 
as La Belle Riviere. 

English traders were there as early as 1729. In 1748 
George Croghan had a trading house at Sawkunk, an Indian 
town at the mouth of the Big Beaver River.*| The French 
were in the Ohio country even earlier than the English.° Ever 
since Céloron was on the Ohio, the French ministry was bent 
on keeping English traders away and arresting them if found 
there, not only on account of the trade which they took away 
from the French, but because it was believed that they were 
using every endeavor to wean the Indians from the French 
interest and attach them to the English. In its instructions 
on this matter the ministry usually added that there was no 
reason to apprehend any justifiable complaint from England.° 
The Marquis de la Jonquiére, Duquesne’s immediate prede- 
cessor, either was too timid or lacked the initiative to follow 
Galissoniére’s trail down the Ohio. All that he accomplished 
so far as the Ohio country was concerned was to cause the 
arrest of a few English traders and send them to France. 

In the instructions sent to Duquesne under date of April, 
1752, which referred mainly to the Ohio country, details were 
given of what the Marquis de la Jonquiere had proposed to 
do and what he actually accomplished, and there was consider- 


‘Israel D. Rupp, Early History of Western Pennsylvania and of the 
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able criticism of his conduct. The fact was emphasized that 
the English had no rights in the Ohio country: “The River 
Ohio, otherwise called the Beautiful river, and its tributaries 
belong indisputable to France, by virtue of its discovery by 
Sieur de la Salle.” It was asserted further that the English 
were attempting to exclude the French from the territory. 
“They have not up to the present time, however, maintained 
that these rivers belong to them; they pretended only that the 
Iroquois are masters of them and being the Sovereigns of 
these Indians, that they can exercise their rights.”” This the 
memoir stated was “a chimera.’”’ Duquesne was warned that 
it was “of the greatest importance to arrest the progress of 
the pretensions and expeditions of the English in that 
quarter”; that in the event of their success, the communication 
between Canada and Louisiana would be severed and both 
colonies ruined.’ 

The views of the French ministry being made known in a 
general way, it was for Duquesne to map out plans for gaining 
these ends. The commissioners appointed by France and 
England under the ninth article of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle to settle the boundaries between the American poses- 
sions of the two countries, had been holding sessions at Paris 
intermittently from 1750 without result. From the demands 
made by both sides no result appeared to be possible, and 
Duquesne resolved to act without delay. As issues of the 
greatest importance were involved he decided to proceed cau- 
tiously. His plan was as comprehensive as it was audacious. 
It contemplated a line of forts extending from Canada south- 
ward to Louisiana, thus to confine the English to the eastern 
seaboard while the French would hold the central and western 
parts of the continent. But the first step was to bring order 
out of chaos among the soldiery and produce an army. 

The reputation of the existing army was at a low ebb. 
“Many of the commandants of posts were concerned in 
traffic, and careless about their proper duties. The colonial 
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ofiicers were reluctant to take active service. . . . the soldiers 
were insubordinate and disrespectful towards their superiors, 
and desertions were common.” * Duquesne began his admin- 
istration with a general review of the troops and the militia 
and gave orders for the discipline of the latter. He placed the 
militia on a sound footing by compelling every man to serve 
and out of its ranks organized a company of cannoneers and 
had them drilled. From the bourgeois of Quebec and Mon- 
treal he formed two companies of soldiery to whom he supplied 
uniforms, placing at their head such of the nobility as were 
not already in the military service.° 

The Canadians were a martial race, strong and vigorous. 
They had been trained in the fur trade and the Indian wars 
and could bear the fatigues of military expeditions. While 
they were fond of idleness and display, when instructed they 
could readily master knowledge and were easily amenable to 
discipline; and Duquesne established throughout the colony 
a reserve in all the militia companies, which amounted to 
thirteen hundred men. This reserve was to be selected by 
the captains, and the men were to be ready to march at the 
first warning. He directed the Chevalier Péan to review the 
militiamen of every parish and draw up exact muster rolls 
of their numbers. The result was that a force of splendid 
soldiers was developed and the number of the inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms was increased to thirteen thousand 
men.”° 

Duquesne’s immediate plan contemplated the erection of a 
series of forts extending from Canada to the Ohio River, and 
for this purpose the troops were rendezvoused at Montreal, 
which was farther inland and nearer to the Ohio country than 
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Quebec. In Montreal also the necessary provisions and sup- 
plies were collected. Duquesne had difficulty obtaining provi- 
sions for his men. He tells in a letter to Rouillé, the minister 
of marine, that he had been compelled to use force to secure 
the necessary articles of food from the farmers.’ The 
Indians were cultivated also and in this the French were more 
successful than the English. The French were more concili- 
atory in their treatment of the natives and exercised greater 
care and forbearance and consequently were enabled to control 
a great majority of them.’* So energetically had Duquesne 
proceeded with his preparations that by autumn he was ready 
to take the first step in his contemplated expedition and he 
sent out the Chevalier Marin, with Péan as second in command 
with the rank of major, with a force of three hundred Cana- 
dians to make a reconnaissance and construct the necessary 
roads.** Marin was held in high esteem by Duquesne, who 
declared that he had “an experienced capacity, manages the 
Indians as he pleases, and he has, at his age, the same zeal 
and activity as any young officer that may enter the service.” ** 
Early in the following spring the preparations had been so far 
completed that Duquesne had an army composed of four 
hundred regulars, five thousand militiamen and six hunderd 
Indians. A few cannon had also been collected, consisting 
of two six-pounders and seven four-pounders.*® 

Duquesne divided his time between Quebec and Montreal, 
and his journeys between the two places present an interesting 
scene in the drama of the Ohio expedition. On January 14, 
1753, he left Quebec for Montreal to direct personally the 
completion of the preparations. He was accompanied by a 
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number of the officers appointed by him, including Marin, 
Péan, and Le Mercier, the engineer, and by the wives of Marin 
and Péan. Bigot, the intendant, was also in the party a 
portion of the way. “The weather was bitterly cold 
there was a cutting frost, and a snowstorm known in Canada 
as a poudrée dashed in the travellers’ faces. . . . They 
reached the village about three, when the governor was re- 
ceived by a guard of twenty-five of the militia.” In the 
evening it was usual to stop at some house at whatever place 
they happened to be; at these places the members of the party 
amused themselves with play; faro was the game and the 
stakes were high. The first evening of this journey the stop 
was made at Pointe-aux-Trembles; in the morning the gov- 
ernor, attended by the captain of his guard, his secretary, and 
servants, started off. A number of sleighs were sent in 
advance to break the road. Bigot and the rest of the party 
returned to Quebec. On the eighth of February, however, 
the intendant set out again, this time to make the full trip to 
Montreal where he was to join Duquesne on the thirteenth. 
The journey, which took six days, was made in sleighs drawn 
by two horses driven tandem, the road being too narrow to 
admit of their being driven abreast. “It, indeed, would have 
been impossible,” says the chronicler, “‘on two sleighs meeting, 
for two pairs of horses to have passed in the deep snow.” 
The sleighs of the servants were each drawn by one horse, 
and there was “a full staff of attendants with a complete 
batterie de cuisine.” On the evening of February 11, Du- 
quesne and some officers, having driven about fifty-five miles 
out of Montreal, joined Bigot and his party and accompanied 
them the rest of the way to Montreal, arriving there on the 
thirteenth.”® 

At this time there had already been prepared quarters for 
two thousand French and the same number of Indians at 
Chatacouin, the carrying place on Lake Erie in the province 
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of New York, where the town of Portland now stands, and 
where in 1749, Céloron had commenced his overland journey 
to the lake of the same name, which is now called Chautauqua. 
Here two warehouses had been built for the storage of food 
and ammunition. At this place also there were collected two 
or three hundred canoes with which to descend La Belle 
Riviere. At Chatacouin it had been intended to build the first 
of the contemplated forts. When Duquesne learned, however, 
that the water in the vicinity was shallow, that barques could 
not approach within a league of the shore, and that owing to 
the rocky bottom it was even dangerous for canoes, he changed 
his plan and decided upon the harbor of Presqu’ Isle on Lake 
Erie, which had just been discovered — the site of the present 
city of Erie.** Duquesne wrote to Rouillé on August 20, 
1753, that he had found Presqu’ Isle better suited than Chata- 
couin for this purpose, and added, “’tis a harbor which the 
largest barks can enter, loaded, and be in perfect safety.” ** 
To transport the large force that had been collected, together 
with the provisions and ammunition necessary for the cam- 
paign, many boats were required, and at Quebec Bigot had 
constructed one hundred bateaux together with one hundred 
and twenty-eight canoes, which were delivered at Fort Fronte- 
nac.*® At this place a detachment embarked on three barges 
for Niagara, others following in bateaux and canoes. From 
Niagara the two detachments proceeded to Chatacouin and 
from there were taken to Presqu’ Isle, where they were landed, 
and the work of cutting down trees and preparing materials 
for the fort was begun. 

From the beginning of the march the movement had been 
looked upon by the Indians in amazement. Many of the 
chiefs had been coquetting with the English and they now 
hastened to vow fidelity to the French. Numbers also pre- 
sented themselves before Duquesne at Montreal, “all trembling 
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” he wrote, “and told me that they were aware of my 
power by the swarm of men they had passed, and [begged 
me] to have pity on them, their wives and their children.” 
The Iroquois inquired of Marin by a belt, “whether he was 
marching with the hatchet uplifted, or to establish tran- 
quillity.” To this Marin replied that “when he marched with 
the hatchet, he bore it aloft, in order that no person should 
be ignorant of the fact, but as for the present, his orders 
were to use it only in case he encountered opposition.” *° 

These results were not attained without criticism, and Bigot, 
the last and worst of the intendants, who was afterward con- 
victed of plundering the colony while in office, although he 
had entered with all his heart into the plan formed by 
Duquesne for driving the English from the Ohio, took excep- 
tion to many of his acts and complained to the minister of 
marine: “The Marquis Duquesne banishes people from the 
colony, without form of process, or making any inquiry,” and 
he added, “or consulting the intendant.” ™ 

The fort was named Fort Presqu’ Isle. It was built of 
chestnut logs, squared and lapped over each other to the height 
of 15 feet, and was about 120 feet square. There were two 
gates, one facing southward and the other northward, and 
there were no portholes in any part of the structure. It was 
finished by the third of August.” 

Immediately upon the completion of Fort Presqu’ Isle, a 
wagon road was constructed southward for a distance of about 
twenty-one miles to the stream since known as French Creek, 
a tributary of the Allegheny River and called by the French, 
Riviere au Beeuf, on account of the number of buffaloes living 
along its shores. The march was now continued to French 
Creek, one hundred men being left to garrison Fort Presqu’ 
Isle. Here another fort was built, which was called Le Boeuf. 
It stood on the present site of Waterford and was composed 
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of four houses built by way of bastions with the intermediate 
spaces stockaded. This was completed late in August.** 

Duquesne had planned a third fort to be erected at the junc- 
tion of the Riviére au Boeuf with the Allegheny, where 
Franklin is now located, called by the Indians Ganagarahara 
and by the French Venango; and Marin ordered a detachment 
of fifty men to the place.** John Fraser, an English trader, 
who had a trading house and gunsmith shop there, had fled 
on the approach of the French and his house was occupied 
by the troops.** The Indians living at Venango protested 
against the French coming, but in the autumn, notwithstand- 
ing the sentiment of the Indians, the French began the con- 
struction of a fort. It was not completed, however, until 
April, 1754, the work being done under the superintendence of 
Captain Chabert Joncaire, who named it Fort Machault after 
the new minister of marine, Jean Baptiste Machault d’Amon- 
ville, who had succeeded Rouillé, who had become minister of 
foreign affairs.*® 

The season being advanced by the time all was completed; 
the Riviere au Boeuf being long and narrow and the water 
low, making it difficult to transport the military stores down 
the stream; and illness breaking out among the men, including 
Marin himself, further progress to the Ohio River was aban- 
doned until the spring floods would again make the Riviére 
au Beeuf navigable; but Marin died on the return to Fort Le 
Beeuf on October 29, 1753, at the age of sixty-three years.* 
“T regard the loss of Sieur Marin as irreparable,’ Duquesne 
wrote. “This officer combined the spirit and excellent head 
with the appearance and manners of the savages. He has 
many times shown much moderation and prudence. With 
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regard to zeal, never has a man shown more. Besides he 
preferred death in battle rather than health at home.” Leav- 
ing three hundred men to garrison the two forts and prepare 
materials against the spring for the construction of other 
forts, the remainder of the force returned to Canada in the 
latter part of October.” 


THE FRENCH TAKE POSSESSION OF THE OHIO VALLEY 


Virginia, through its governor, continued its efforts to 
thwart the French. In the autumn of 1753 Dinwiddie sent 
George Washington, then twenty-one years of age, on a 
mission to the French in the Ohio country. He was a half 
brother of Lawrence and Augustine Washington, both orig- 
inal members of the Ohio Company and partners of Din- 
widdie, and was well versed in woodcraft, having been an 
engineer and surveyor from the time he was sixteen. His 
instructions were to proceed to Logstown and address himself 
to the Half-King, Monacatootha, and other sachems of the 
Six Nations; to acquaint them with his orders, which were to 
visit the French commander and deliver to him the letter which 
he carried; and to request them to appoint a sufficient number 
of warriors to safeguard him on his journey.” 

Washington left Williamsburg on the thirty-first of October. 
On the way he engaged Jacob Van Braam as French inter- 
preter and Christopher Gist as guide, and with them and four 
others, he set out from Will’s Creek on November 15. On 
the twenty-second he was at the forks of the Ohio. It was 
well known among the military that the English contemplated 
building a fort there, and Washington made a careful exami- 
nation of the ground. In his journal he relates that in his 
opinion it would make an excellent site for a fort and a much 
better one than the location on Chartiers Creek where the 
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Ohio Company had originally intended to erect their fort. 
From the forks Washington proceeded to Logstown, where 
he tarried for several days holding conferences with the 
Indians, and on the thirtieth of November, accompanied by 
the Half-King and three other chiefs, he proceeded to 
Venango, where he arrived on December 4. At Venango the 
French colors were flying and Captain Joncaire, the comman- 
dant, entertained him and treated him with great considera- 
tion. On the twelfth he was at Fort Le Boeuf and interviewed 
Legardeur de St. Pierre, the commander of the French forces, 
who had succeeded Marin. Washington describes St. Pierre 
as an “elderly Gentleman,” with “much the Air of a Soldier.” 
To him he delivered Dinwiddie’s letter. In this letter Din- 
widdie demanded to know by what authority the French were 
invading the lands upon the Ohio River in the western part 
of the colony of Virginia, notoriously known to be the property 
of Great Britain, and erecting forts thereon. Dinwiddie also 
asserted that the French movement was in violation of the 
law of nations and the existing treaties between England and 
France.*° 

Three days later Washington received St. Pierre’s answer. 
The Frenchman’s note left no doubt of his meaning. “I shall 
transmit your letter to the Marquis Duquesne,” he said. “As 
to the summons you send me to retire, I do not think myself 
obliged to obey it. Whatever may be your instructions I am 
here by virtue of the orders of my General; and I entreat you, 
Sir, not to doubt one moment but that I am determined to 
conform myself to them with all the exactness and resolution 
which can be expected from the best officer.” He then denied 
that the movement was contrary to the treaties subsisting 
between France and England.** 

Dinwiddie now realized that the only way to prevent the 
French from carrying out their designs was to use force and 
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he began a feverish movement to carry into effect the con- 
templated plan of the Ohio Company and to construct a fort 
at the forks of the Ohio before the French could get there. 
His first step, taken in January, 1754, was to enlist two com- 
panies of one hundred men each, who were to be sent to the 
Ohio with orders to build a fort on that river immediately. 
For several years George Croghan had been aiding Virginia 
in its conduct of Indian affairs*? and he was now advising 
Dinwiddie in regard to the organization of the contemplated 
military force. That he did not allow his own interests to 
suffer in doing this is apparent from a contemplation of the 
list of officers of at least one of the companies. Croghan’s 
partner, William Trent, who was also his brother-in-law, was 
given the command of this company;* the lieutenancy was 
bestowed upon John Fraser, the Indian trader, who was also 
more or less closely connected with Croghan, and who, since 
being driven from Venango by the French, had established 
himself near the mouth of Turtle Creek on the Monongahela 
River about twelve miles above the forks.** Croghan’s half 
brother, Edward Ward, was made ensign of the company. 
Washington was appointed captain of the other company and 
at the same time given the command of both companies with 
the rank of major. 

To facilitate the enlistments, Dinwiddie on February 19 
issued a proclamation granting two hundred thousand acres 
of land in the Ohio country to be divided among those who 
engaged in the expedition.**° The Virginia assembly also 
voted ten thousand pounds toward supporting the movement 
and thereupon the military force was increased to three hun- 
dred men, divided into six companies. Colonel Joshua Fry 
was appointed to the command of the entire force, with Wash- 
ington as lieutenant colonel. Ten of the cannon recently 
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arrived from England were sent to Alexandria for the use of 
the expedition. Washington marched from Alexandria on 
April 2 with two companies, arriving at Will’s Creek, where 
Cumberland now stands, on the seventeenth, having been 
joined on the way by a detachment under Captain Stephen.* 

Nor had the French remained idle. At the beginning of 
the year they had begun sending additional troops to reinforce 
those left behind in the preceding autumn. A graphic descrip- 
tion of the march of some of these soldiers is contained in the 
journal of a young French soldier serving in this expedition, 
who had come to Canada in 1751 and had been with the 
forces that had built the forts constructed in the Ohio country 
the year before. The journal came to light in Paris a number 
of years ago and was published at Quebec in 1887 with notes 
by the Abbé Casgrain. It was signed simply with the initials 
J. C. B., which Casgrain concluded was an abbreviation of J. 
C. Bonnefons, the name of a man who held various posts 
in the French military service in America, including that of 
secretary to Captain Francis Pouchot. The latter, a distin- 
guished officer, was the last French commander of Fort 
Niagara, which, after a gallant defense, he was obliged to 
surrender to an overwhelming English force. In 1781 he 
published in Switzerland a memoir on this war, which is still 
quoted, and of which an English translation was published 
at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1866. 

Bonnefons was one of five hundred men, regulars and 
militia, who set out from Quebec on January 15, 1754, in the 
expedition commanded by Captain de Contrecceur, the succes- 
sor of St. Pierre in the command of the French army. He 
gives interesting details of the march. At Montreal, which 
was reached on the twenty-sixth, the contingent was reinforced 
by three hundred more militia, and on the third of February 
the entire force set out by land with provisions for two months 
packed on sleds, which the soldiers drew over the snow and ice. 
Innumerable difficulties were encountered on the upper St. 
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Lawrence and along the shores of Lake Ontario, where the 
ice sometimes served as a road, sometimes blocked their way, 
and the men were often plunged into the water. Along the 
north shore there were stretches where many of the soldiers 
skated in single file, drawing seven or eight sledges tied to- 
gether, with men on them, frequently making their way in 
this manner for as much as twenty leagues. Various stops 
were made on the way. Niagara was reached on February 25 
and one hundred men were left to strengthen the garrison at 
this post. Venango was attained on April 4, and in bateaux 
and pirogues loaded with men, artillery, stores, and ammuni- 
tion, the historic journey down the Allegheny River was 
begun.** 

Captain Trent had preceded Washington and, according to 
letters which Croghan sent from the forks on February 3 to 
Governor Hamilton and to Richard Peters, one of the Penn- 
sylvania commissioners to the Indians, had just arrived there, 
bringing presents for the Indians and accompanied by work- 
men with tools for the construction of the fort. Croghan, 
who was at the forks again on March 23, in another letter to 
Governor Hamilton told of seeing Trent and his command 
hard at work on the fort, “which,” he declared, “seemed to 
give the Indians great Pleasure and put them in high Spirits.” 
The work progressed and a name for the fort was selected. 
The intention was to call the structure Fort Prince George 
after the grandson of King George II, the heir apparent to 
the throne, who was to become King George III. On April 
13, while Trent was at Will’s Creek and Fraser at his trading 
house on Turtle Creek, Ward being in sole charge of the 
uncompleted fort and his entire force consisting of only forty- 
one men, the startling information was received that the 
French were on their way from Venango to capture the place. 
Ward afterward said that the next day he immediately sent 
word to Trent and went himself to Turtle Creek and gave 
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Fraser the news; that Fraser replied that he could do nothing 
and remained at his trading house; and that he then continued 
his work on the fort and had the last gate erected when the 
French appeared.* 

On the sixteenth of April, Captain de Contrecceur, at the 
head of a force of French and Indians numbering from five 
to six hundred men, came down the Allegheny River in 
canoes and bateaux from Venango and landed at Shannopin 
Town, where they established a camp.** Shannopin Town, 
also known as Old Town, the first place in what is now Pitts- 
burgh occupied by the French in their campaign for the pos- 
session of the Ohio country, deserves more than a passing 
notice. It was named for Shannopin, a Delaware chief, who 
died sometime before 1751, and was located in what is now 
the city of Pittsburgh, between Penn Avenue, Thirty-third 
Street, and Two Mile Run. The mouth of the river was 
opposite the middle of an island in the Allegheny River, for 
many years known as Wainwright’s Island but long since 
washed away.*® Through the village ran the main Indian 
trail from the east to the west and, according to the deposition 
of John Hogan, a soldier in the Virginia forces who was 
there in 1756 while a prisoner of the French, it had at that 
time a population of about fifty or sixty Indians, of whom 
twenty were able to bear arms.** According to Lewis Mon- 
tour, the brother of Andrew Montour, the Delaware inter- 
preter, the home of Tanacharison, the Half-King of the Six 
Nations, was here, as was also the dwelling place of Scar- 
rooyady, an Oneida chief, who exercised for the Six Nations 
jurisdiction over the western tribes similar to that held by the 
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Half-King. At Shannopin Town councils were held between 
the English and the Indians. At a council held there in 
October, 1753, which was called by the Half-King and Scar- 
rooyady and was attended by them and twenty other Indians 
and a number of Indian traders, the relations of the Indians 
with the English and the French invasion had been discussed.” 

On April 17, 1754, the French moved down the river and 
landed on the south side of the stream near the fort. They 
disembarked four cannon, which were hastily placed on gun 
carriages, and with this artillery they formed into line and 
marched to within a gunshot of the fort. Here they encoun- 
tered Ward. Captain Le Mercier, with a drummer and an 
interpreter, went in advance and presented Ward with the 
summons sent by Contrecceur. It was a politely worded 
document and was dated at the French camp on the day before. 
In it the commander expressed surprise at the attempt of the 
English to settle on the lands of the king of Frarce, with 
which country England was at peace, and to fortify the place, 
and demanded its surrender. Ward was given an hour in 
which to comply with the French commander’s order. In the 
affidavit which Ward made on May 10, 1754, in regard to the 
matter, he states that, observing the number of the French, 
which he judged to be about one thousand, and having been 
credibly informed by an Englishman who attended the French 
commander that the French had three hundred canoes and 
sixty bateaux and had four men to each canoe and bateau, 
and his own force consisting of forty-one men, of whom only 
thirty-three were soldiers, he surrendered the uncompleted 
fort. The conditions imposed were generous and he was 
permitted to withdraw with his men and his working tools 
and, as he was short of provisions, he was given supplies for 
three days; but the four cannon belonging to the English were 
taken by the French.** 


“ Colonial Records, 5: 692, 700-703; Walton, Conrad Weiser, 183. 
“ Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 275-278; Bonnefons, Voyage au Canada, 
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The French immediately began destroying the English 
works, which, according to Bonnefons, consisted of nothing 
more than a wooden inclosure of upright stakes, although 
Ward, in the affidavit already referred to, states that he had the 
last gate of the stockade fort erected before the French ap- 
peared. In the evening the French again embarked, taking the 
English cannon with them, and camped at a place five leagues 
down the Ohio. The next day they reascended the river, first 
sending out a party of twenty-five men to reconnoiter, and 
landed on the bank of the Monongahela at its junction with 
the Allegheny, where the city of Pittsburgh now stands. 
Here they decided to build their fort. The work of construc- 
tion was begun on the following day under the direction of 
Le Mercier, by cutting down trees and clearing the ground of 
underbrush. A name was decided upon and the new work 
was called Fort Duquesne in honor of the governor-general 
of New France. Duquesne’s campaign had ended in triumph; 
his victory was complete; and so far as there is any record, 
not a drop of blood had been shed.** 

Here the French halted. Their immediate designs were 
accomplished, the English had been outwitted, the gateway to 
the West and South was secured. The execution of the re- 
mainder of the plan, which was to complete the connection 
between Canada and Louisiana, was expected to be easy of 
accomplishment as the English had not penetrated either west 
or south of Fort Duquesne, and the French believed that the 
construction of other forts was not urgent and might be left 
for a future day. 

The next attempt of the English against the French proved 
as disastrous as the surrender of Fort Prince George. On 
April 20, 1754, Washington was at Will’s Creek with three 
companies and two days later Ensign Ward arrived there with 
the intelligence of his surrender. Washington immediately 
sent expresses to the governors of Pennsylvania and Virginia 


“Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 278; Bonnefons, Voyage au Canada, 
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notifying them of Ward’s discomfiture and asking for rein- 
forcements.*® He then resolved to advance and if possible 
reach the Monongahela near where Brownsville now stands 
and build a fort at that place. On May g he reached Little 
Meadows and he arrived at the Youghiogheny River on the 
eighteenth, encamping near where Smithfield in Fayette 
County has since been established. A few days later he 
moved on to the Great Meadows, also in Fayette County, four 
miles east of Laurel Hill, about three hundred yards south 
of the National Road on a creek emptying into the Youghio- 
gheny River, and by trail about seventy miles from Fort 
Duquesne.** Having learned that a party of French were 
near, he hastily threw up intrenchments at this place and on 
the twenty-eighth, having made certain of their position, he 
determined to attack them. Advancing cautiously, he came 
near enough to be discovered by the French, who are said to 
have run to their arms. Washington immediately ordered his 
men to fire; a skirmish followed and ten French were killed, 
including Ensign Coulon de Jumonville, their commander. 
The remainder of the party were made prisoners. The Eng- 
lish loss was one man killed and two or three wounded.“ 

The first blood in the contest for the Ohio country was shed, 
and the Seven Years’ War had begun. Moreover, as Jared 
Sparks in his Life of George Washington, says: “the first blow 
struck on the Ohio was the beginning of the series of events, 
which ended thirty years afterwards in establishing the inde- 
pendence of the English Colonies.” “ 

The indignation of the French both in France and in Canada 
on account of this attack was deep and sincere and was not 
fomented to help the cause, as is often the case in war or 
impending war. The account of the affair by the French 


“Neville B. Craig, Washington’s First Campaign, Death of Jumon- 
ville, and the Taking of Fort Necessity, 5 (Pittsburgh, 1848). 

“Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 422; Kingsford, Canada, 
3: 454. 

“Rupp, Western Pennsylvania, 74. 

“Sparks, Life of Washington, 21. 
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differs materially from that of the English. They used the 
word assassinat when describing the manner of Jumonville’s 
death, a word employed by them in the articles of capitulation 
when the English afterward surrendered at Fort Necessity, 
although the English claimed it was not properly translated 
to them when they signed the paper.*® 

On June 2, Contrecceur wrote to Duquesne and gave him 
the details of Jumonville’s death, the particulars of which he 
had received from the Indians, who related that Jumonville 
was shot in the head and killed while reading the summons 
which he carried. Contrecoeur added: “I believe, sir, it will 
surprise you to hear how basely the English have acted; it is 
what was never seen, even amongst nations who are the least 
civilized, to fall thus upon ambassadors and murder them.” *° 
In a letter that Duquesne wrote to Machault on October 28, 
he asked the minister if, in view of the “assassination” of 
Jumonville, he would be justified in anticipating a break with 
the English.” 

In France, Voltaire, writing about Jumonville’s fate and 
also in regard to the capture of French merchantmen by 
English cruisers, said, in a letter dated July 12, 1757: “I was 
formerly of the English party, but am that no longer, since 
the English assassinate our officers in America, and have 
turned pirates on the sea.” °? Two years later Antoine Léonard 
Thomas, a poet of high character and a member of the French 
Academy, published a lengthy poem on the event, entitled 
“Jumonville,” which attracted wide attention in France and 
for which in the same year the author received the certificate 
of poetic talent from the Academy. In the preface Thomas 


“Rupp, Western Pennsylvania, 78, 80 n. 

4 Memorial Containing a Summary View of Facts with Their 
Authorities, in Answer to the Observations Sent by the English Ministry 
to the Courts of Europe, 122 (Philadelphia, 1757). This is reprinted in 
the Olden Time, 2: 140-277 (March—June, 1847). See p. 190. 

* Collection de manuscrits contenant lettres, mémoires, et autres docu- 
ments historiques relatifs a la Nouvelle-France, 3:519 (Quebec, 1884); 
Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 6: 173. 

® Miles, Canada, 290 n. 
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tells that “the subject of the poem is the assassination of M. 
de Jumonville in America, and the vengeance for this murder.” 
In the poem the wild forests, the savages, and the ghost of 
Jumonville are all portrayed in tragic colors. The work for 
a long time had quite a vogue in the French literary world.” 

The leading French historians of that and later times all 
based their story of Jumonville’s death on the facts as given 
out by the French government at this time. In 1756 the 
French government published a small volume, the title of 
which as translated by the English was A Memorial Contain- 
ing a Summary View of Facts, with Their Authorities, in 
Answer to the Observations Sent by the English Ministry to 
the Courts of Europe. Copies were transmitted to every court 
in Europe in order to indicate the conduct of the British 
government in its dealings with the French in America in the 
time of peace. Copies of the book were found in French 
vessels captured by American privateers in 1757 and in May 
of that year a crude translation was published in Philadelphia, 
which was reprinted in New York and Boston later in the 
same year.* In this book a copy of Contrecceur’s instructions 
to Jumonville is given, dated “at the camp at Fort Du Quesne”’ 
on May 23, 1754, in which that officer is told that if he finds 
the English encroaching on the French possessions, he should 
read to them the summons of which he is the bearer. The 
summons is also printed and bears the same date as Jumon- 
ville’s instructions. It is addressed to the commander of the 
English troops and is signed by Contrecceur. In this the 
French commander states that he has been informed by the 
Indians that the English are coming armed into French terri- 
tory and warns them that if they engage in any act of hostility 
he will be obliged to repel force with force. 

* Antoine L. Thomas, Oeuvres diverses, 1: 2-10 (Lyon, 1763). 

™* Mémoire contenant le précis des faits, avec leur piéces justificatives, 
pour servir de réponse aux observations envoyées, par les ministres 


d’Angleterre, dans les cours de l'Europe (Paris, 1756). See also note 
50, ante. 
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M. Pouchot, in his work on this war, agrees with Con- 
trecceur’s account and declares that Jumonville was sent with 
a letter to summon the English to retire. Being taken by 
surprise and finding the enemy’s strength much superior to his 
own, he endeavored to show them the dispatch of which he 
was the bearer; but they, unwilling to compromise themselves 
by a parley, poured in a volley, slaying Jumonville and some 
others and taking the remainder prisoners.” 

The conduct of the French toward the English in the entire 
movement from Canada had been most honorable and there 
is no reason to believe that Jumonville’s orders were otherwise 
than as related by the French. Even some American authors 
agree that the French account of the shooting of Jumonville 
is correct. Samuel W. Pennypacker, while governor of Penn- 
sylvania, published a volume on American history, in which, 
after quoting the words contained in the articles of capitula- 
tion that Washington signed after surrendering: “l’assassinat 
du Sieur de Jumonville,” he says “the French ‘assassinat’ and 
the English ‘assassination’ are substantially the same word, — 
sufficient to attract the attention of the most unlearned,” and 
he holds that the English account of the affair fails to 
satisfy.°° “Considering all that we can learn,” says Sargent 
in his history of Braddock’s expedition, “it is to be regretted 
that there seems some cause to believe the truth of this [the 
French] story.” *’ Of course Sargent could only have meant 
that Washington acted hastily and not treacherously as the 
word “assassinat” implies. 

Immediately upon receiving the intelligence of Jumonville’s 
death, Duquesne instructed Contrecceur to use every endeavor 


*M. Pouchot, Memoir upon the Late War in North America, between 
the French and English, 1755-60, 1:24 (translated and edited by Franklin 
B. Hough — Roxbury, Massachusetts, 1866). 

Samuel W. Pennypacker, Pennsylvania in American History, 152 
Philadelphia, 1910). 

* Winthrop Sargent, The History of an Expedition against Fort Du 
Quesne, in 1755; under Major-General Edward Braddock, 43 (Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Publications — Philadelphia, 1855). 
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to proceed against the English and from Montreal he hurried 
forward Coulon de Villiers, a brother of Jumonville, with a 
large body of Indians to reinforce Contrecceur.** By forced 
marches Villiers reached Fort Duquesne on June 26. Contre- 
ceeur had already organized a force of five hundred French 
and eleven Indians, which Captain Le Mercier was to com- 
mand and which was to march against the English the next 
day. Villiers, being the senior of Le Mercier, was given the 
command of the combined forces and, with Le Mercier as 
second in command, the detachment moved against Washing- 
ton two days later.” 

Washington, alarmed, enlarged and strengthened the in- 
trenchments at the Great Meadows, built a stockade of logs, 
and named it Fort Necessity. Here he was joined by a com- 
pany of one hundred men from South Carolina, commanded 
by Captain Mackay. His force now numbered four hundred 
men and he had nine cannon. A battle ensued in which the 
English were worsted.® Villiers tells the story of the last 
phase of the contest: 


We let the English know that if they would speak with us, we 
would stop firing. They accepted our proposal; a captain came 
out to the place where I was; I sent M. le Mercier to receive him, 
and also went to him myself and informed him that as we were 
not at war we were very willing to save them from the cruelties 
to which they would expose themselves on the part of the savages, 
but if they were stubborn, we would take away from them all 
hope of escaping; that we consented to be favorable to them at 
present, as we had come only to revenge my brother’s assassina- 
tion, and to oblige them to quit the lands of the King, our 


* Ensign Coulon de Jumonville was the son of Nicholas Antoine 
Coulon de Villiers, a native of France, and was a younger brother of 
Coulon de Villiers. His name was Joseph Coulon de Villiers, although 
he was known in the army as Coulon de Jumonville. Frank H. Sever- 
ance, An Old Frontier of France; the Niagara Region and Adjacent 
Lakes under French Control, 1: 420 (Buffalo Historical Society, Publica- 
tions, vol. 20— New York, 1917). 

* Villiers, “Journal,” in Memorial Containing a Summary View of 
Facts, 173. 

Rupp, Western Pennsylvania, 75. 
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master . . . We forced the English to consent to sign, that 
they had assassinated my brother in his own camp. 

On July 3 the capitulation was signed. Captain Jacob Van 
Braam and Captain Robert Stobo were delivered to the French 
as hostages for the faithful performance of the conditions, 
one of which, according to the copy published by the English, 
was “not to work upon any building in this place, or on any 
post this side of the mountain during a year.” © The copy 
of the articles of capitulation as printed by the French in their 
Mémoire, however, states that the English agreed “to work 
no more on any building in this place, or any part on this side 
of the mountain,” and nothing is said about any time limit to 
the agreement.* 

All the arrangements having been completed, Washington 
and his men marched out of the fort with the honors of war, 
the drums beating and flags flying, taking with them all their 
possessions except the artillery. At dawn the following day, 
Villiers took possession of the abandoned fort, which was 
then demolished. The French burned the houses, destroyed 
the cannon, and emptied the liquor from the casks left by the 
English in order to prevent it falling into the hands of the 
Indians and causing trouble. Then, with the English flag and 
one of the Virginia colors, which had been left behind in the 
confusion of the departure by the English, at the head of his 
column, Villiers left for Fort Duquesne. He burned every 
house and other building on the way and arrived at his desti- 
nation on July 7. According to Bancroft, “In the valley of 
the Mississippi no standard floated but that of France.” “ 

“Villiers, “Journal,” in Memorial Containing a Summary View of 
Facts, 179. 

© Rupp, Western Pennsylvania, 78, 81 n. 

* Villiers, “Journal,” in Memorial Containing a Summary View of 
Facts, 184. 
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Fort DUQUESNE 


The French were now complete masters of the Ohio country 
and Duquesne was a name to be conjured with in all North 
America. The construction of Fort Duquesne was progres- 
sing rapidly. On May 23, the day on which Contrecceur had 
sent Jumonville on the expedition which cost him his life, the 
fort itself was almost finished, according to Bonnefons; and 
in the early summer word was received by Péan, who was at 
Chautauqua attending to the collection and forwarding of pro- 
visions for Fort Duquesne, that the work had been completed 
on June 15. The fort was now strong enough to resist suc- 
cessfully any force that could reasonably be expected to be 
brought against it.® It stood at the point of land formed 
by the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, 
two or three hundred feet north of the present Penn Avenue 
and about two hundred feet west of the Block House, which 
today is the sole reminder of Fort Pitt, the successor of Fort 
Duquesne. 

There have been published from time to time descriptions 
of Fort Duquesne as it appeared when completed. There is 
the account of Robert Stobo, one of the hostages delivered by 
Washington to Villiers; there is that of Thomas Forbes, an 
alleged deserter from the French army, who claimed to have 
been at Fort Duquesne when the work of construction was 
nearing completion; and there is the one by John McKinney, 
an English prisoner, who was there in 1756. None of these 
descriptions was made by an engineer and, except that of 
Stobo, they were made from memory after the writers had 
left the fort, and the details, even if given honestly and from 
personal knowledge, would necessarily lack accuracy. They 
are used here because they portray at least in a general way 
most of the features of the fort. These accounts indicate 
that the structure was nearly square, with bastions at each 
corner, and was about fifty yards long and forty wide. The 


* Bonnefons, Voyage au Canada, 100; Severance, An Old Frontier of 
France, 1:48; Sargent, Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, 42. 
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bastions were eight feet high and were filled with earth. Half 
of the fort was built of squared logs and the other half, that 
nearest the water, of stockades. The stockades were con- 
structed of round logs which were eleven or twelve feet high. 
In the stockades were loopholes, through which the men could 
fire down toward the ground. There were eight cannon in 
the fort, five of which were mounted on the northwest bastion 
to defend the powder magazine. All around the fort and 
about four rods distant, there was a shallow ditch, which was 
protected by a second stockade seven feet high, similar to the 
first, against which earth had been thrown. The fort had two 
gates, one on the eastern or land side, where there was a 
drawbridge, and the other on the western side, which faced 
the water. It was surrounded on the two sides which did not 
front on the water by a ditch about twelve feet wide and quite 
deep. 

Bonnefons has left a description of the fort that is some- 
what different from that of the others, and, as it bears a close 
resemblance to that of Lieutenant de Léry, the engineer, who, 
on his visit there in 1755, made a plan of the fort, which 
appears later in this study, it must be assumed that Bonnefons’ 
description was honestly made from a personal inspection and 
by one who understood what he was writing about. He 
states that the fort was constructed of squared wood and was 
twelve feet thick on the land side, the space between the two 
layers of timber being filled with earth. There was a strong 
parapet and there were three bastions, on each of which were 
mounted four guns. There was a deep ditch outside the fort. 
He places the drawbridge on the northern side toward the 
Allegheny River. That part of the fort facing west was a 
frame of trees stuck in the ground; here the bakehouse had 
been built. In the interior were located four structures. At 
the right on entering by the drawbridge were the quarters of 


* Robert Stobo, Memoirs of Major Robert Stobo, of the Virginia 
Regiment (compiled by Neville B. Craig — Pittsburgh, 1854); Forbes, in 
Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 148-151; account of John McKinney, Novem- 
ber 17, 1756, in Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 357-359. 
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the commandant. Opposite this on the left were the quarters 
of the guard and the barracks. In the rear and facing the 
entrance was a storehouse for provisions and supplies, while 
on the side facing the Ohio were the quarters of the 
cannoneers.” 

There was at least one priest with the French army and the 
patron saint selected for the place seems to have been the 
Virgin Mary. This appears from the register of the burials 
there, kept after the first few interments, in which the name 
of the fort is given as “Fort Duquesne under the title of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin at the Beautiful River.” © 

Not an Englishman remained in the vicinity of Fort 
Duquesne, nor a vestige of English property. Almost imme- 
diately upon the departure of Ward and his little band both 
the French and the Indians who had gathered there hastened 
to plunder and destroy the English trading houses located in 
the neighborhood. At Pine Creek Croghan and Trent had, 
besides their storehouse, a number of cabins and bateaux and 
a fenced field of Indian corn. At Turtle Creek John Fraser 
had considerable property, and at Logstown Croghan had 
another trading house. All became a prey to the French and 
the Indians. Those of the Indians who had been loyal to 
the English hastened away from the vicinity of the French 
immediately after the fall of Trent’s fort. In the middle of 
June Monacatootha set fire to the village of Logstown, and 
with about two hundred of the Iroquois and Delaware Indians 
living there, removed to Aughwick, where they were cared for 
during the ensuing winter by George Croghan.” 


* Bonnefons, Voyage au Canada, 99. 

® The Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne, from June, 1754, to 
Dec., 1756, 91 (Pittsburgh, 1885). This is a reprint and translation 
by Andrew A. Lambing of Registres des Baptésmes et Sepultures qui se 
sont faits au Fort Duquesne, pendant les années 1753, 1754, 1755 & 
1756 (edited by John Gilmary Shea, Cramoisy Press Series, no. 9— New 
York, 1859). 
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Contrecceur gave his men no rest. The woods around the 
fort were cut down and hardly a stump remained within 
musket shot to shelter an approaching foe. On the cleared 
ground near the fort bark cabins were built and here most 
of the men lodged. Kitchen-gardens were laid out along the 
Allegheny and a vast corn field was planted, which extended 
for a quarter of a mile up both streams and furnished promise 
of future subsistence.” 

For more than a year the French were in undisputed pos- 
session. The force of men kept there varied from time to 
time, and probably never exceeded fourteen hundred. Imme- 
diately after Villiers had defeated Washington this number 
was greatly reduced, and by October there were not more 
than four hundred men at the fort.** On December 3, 1754, 
however, Governor Morris stated in the council of the colony 
that the French now had at Fort Duquesne more than a thou- 
sand regular troops, besides Indians, and that they were well 
supplied with provisions and had lately received an additional 
number of cannon.” 

Bonnefons, who remained at the fort until September 4, 
relates the story of Jumonville’s defeat and death at the hands 
of the English, of the escape and trials of the Canadian 
Monceau, who brought the news of the affair to Fort 
Duquesne, the complete details of which were given two days 
later by Indians. He tells of the arrival of Villiers with his 
Indians and French and large number of bateaux loaded with 
provisions and supplies, and of Villier’s expedition against the 
English, in which he himself took part.” 

Bonnefons also gives details of the daily life at the fort. 
He relates that when the fort was half finished a party of 


”Stobo, Memoirs, 87-91; McKinney, in Pennsylvania Archives, first 
series, 12:358; Duquesne to Vaudreuil, July 6, 1755, in Pennsylvania 
Archives, second series, 6: 254. 

"Forbes, in Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 151; Pennsylvania Archives, 
first series, 3:13; 12: 358, 428. 

"Colonial Records, 6: 185. 
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Shawnee, who lived on the Ohio five leagues below, came and 
watched the French at their labors and were well received by 
them. The French, who were suspicious of the Indians, after- 
ward learned that their suspicions were well founded, as they 
were informed that the Indians had reported all that they had 
seen and heard at the fort to the English. Later a number 
of Delaware Indians came and were also well treated and 
these became allies of the French and brought them valuable 
information of the proceedings of the English. Much besides 
is told of the Indians who made their headquarters at Fort 
Duquesne. They are said to have been almost constantly 
employed in making incursions into the English settlements 
on the borders of Pennsylvania and Virginia and as far south 
as North Carolina. A party of two hundred Indians, who 
had lately arrived, left the fort and on their return fifteen 
days later, brought with them twenty-one scalps and nine 
prisoners, of whom three were given to the commandant and 
the others sent to their own village. Again, there were at 
the fort a number of Indians of different tribes who had 
come for the express purpose of raiding the English settle- 
ments. They were formed into five divisions and went sepa- 
rately against the English. Twelve days later two of these 
parties came back, bringing with them one prisoner and five 
scalps. The other divisions arrived later and reported that 
they had burned the settlements they had attacked. 

A story is told which began in tragedy and ended in romance. 
In the first days of May a party of sixty Ottawa arrived from 
the North, who, after resting for three days, left for Virginia. 
Seventeen days later they returned, bringing with them twenty- 
five prisoners and thirty scalps and reporting that they had 
completely destroyed a settlement of fifty-five families, of 
which all but the prisoners had perished in the flames of the 
burning houses. Among the prisoners brought to the fort was 
a young girl named Rachel. She had been on a visit to her 
aunt, who lived in the settlement, and both aunt and niece had 
been made prisoners on its destruction. The aunt, not able to 
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keep up with the others on the march, had been tomahawked by 
one of the Indians. On the arrival at Fort Duquesne the girl 
along with the others was obliged to undergo the ordeal of 
the gauntlet. A savage struck her in the face with his fist, 
injuring one of her eyes so badly that the French took her 
from the Indians and placed her in the care of the surgeon 
of the fort, and during her convalescence she learned French. 
“She was very pretty and of a sweet and affectionate disposi- 
tion,” according to Bonnefons, and “touched without thinking 
the heart of a Canadian.” The Canadian wished to marry 
her and took the matter up with the commandant of the fort. 
The commandant made no objection except that the girl was 
a Protestant and must first become a Catholic. The chaplain 
of the fort was called in and began giving her instructions 
in the Catholic religion and, when that had been completed, 
she and the Canadian were married by the priest. Now some- 
thing occurred which for a time cast a shadow over the lives 
of the newly wedded couple. Some of the Indians who had 
taken part when the girl was running the gauntlet happened 
to see her again, claimed her as their share of the raid, and 
demanded that she be given to them. The commandant re- 
plied that the young woman, having been ransomed by him, 
was no longer a slave, and that with his consent she had been 
married toa Frenchman. The Indians were enraged and the 
commandant, in order to avoid trouble with them, determined 
that the couple must leave the fort in disguise and by night. 
A boat was provided, which was loaded with food, and, with 
two men as guides, the Canadian and his bride were sent down 
the Ohio on the way to Louisiana, where they arrived three 
months later.** 

The French employed the Indians for the twofold purpose 
of observing and reporting on the actions of the English and 
of creating such a panic of fear among the settlers of that 
nationality as would induce them to abandon the country.” 


“ Bonnefons, Voyage au Canada, 117—120. 
*® Colonial Records, 6: 142, 162. 
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Much has been published regarding the outrages committed 
by these Indians from Fort Duquesne. That the Indian allies 
of the French were cruel in their warfare against the English 
settlers admits of no doubt. That they were encouraged by 
the French in conducting this manner of warfare, however, 
is not true. On the contrary the French did all in their power 
to prevent them from committing any outrages in their raids, 
and the raiding parties sent out from the fort were either 
commanded by French officers or accompanied by soldiers 
from the fort with orders to prevent the Indians from exer- 
cising any manner of cruelty on the English. 

Much of the time of the French was spent in cultivating 
the Indians and before March, 1755, they rebuilt Logstown 
for the Shawnee who still remained in the vicinity. Christian 
Frederick Post, the Moravian missionary, describing the new 
Logstown as he saw it in December, 1758, said that it was 
“situated on a hill. On the east end, is a great piece of low 
land, where the old Logstown used to stand.” He added, 
“In the new Logstown, the French have built about thirty 
houses for the Indians.” *° 

In Canada, Duquesne was marking time and waiting orders 
from France. On October 28, 1754, he wrote to Machault 
in reply to a letter received from him, dated August 19, in 
which Machault had made the statement that the king of 
England had not authorized the English movement to the Ohio 
River. Duquesne vigorously disputed this and declared that 
the movement could not have been undertaken had not the 
king of England given his consent or even ordered it.” 

England and France were nominally at peace with one 
another, but both were preparing for the war which had 
already begun. The disasters in the Ohio country had stirred 
the English into activity, not only in the colonies, but in 
England as well. Almost a month before Washington’s 
defeat, a congress of commissioners from seven of the colonies 

* Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 377; Post, “Second Journal,” in the Olden 
Time, 1: 171 (April, 1846). 

™ Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 6: 173. 
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had convened at Albany for the dual purpose of treating with 
the Six Nations and the tribes in their alliance and obtaining 
their support against the French, and of uniting the colonies 
for the purpose of fighting the common enemy. The sessions 
began on June 15 and ended on July 11, but little was accom- 
plished. The Six Nations, although valuable presents were 
given them, remained cold to the English overtures, but agreed 
to renew their former treaties with them. A plan for a union 
of the colonies was adopted, but failed to receive the approval 
of either the colonies or the English government. Franklin, 
who was one of the leading figures at the congress, said the 
plan of union adopted failed of approval because the colonies 
thought there was too much prerogative in it, and in England 
it was judged to be too democratic. The congress did, how- 
ever, bring the colonies closer together and finally resulted in 
uniting them against the French.” 


CHARLES W. DAHLINGER 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


* William L. Stone, The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, 
Bart., 1:450 (Albany, 1865); Colonial Records, 6:57-110; Thomas F. 
Gordon, The History of Pennsylvania, from Its Discovery by Europeans 
to the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 278-280 (Philadelphia, 1829). 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1931? 


The new by-laws of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania provide that the director shall report on the work of the 
society at its annual meeting. The present director took charge 
of the affairs of the society on September 1 but this report will 
take note of important activities throughout the year 1931. 

One of several major developments of the year was the 
reorganization of the society, which was effected by the adoption 
of a new set of by-laws at the meeting on November 24. These 
by-laws provide for several classes of members: honorary and 
corresponding members, who must be resident outside of western 
Pennsylvania, are not required to pay dues, and have no vote; 
active members, who are subdivided into patrons, and life, con- 
tributing, sustaining, and annual members; and _ institutional 
members, divided into permanent, sustaining, and annual, and 
entitled to representation by a delegate with the right to vote. 
It is hoped that these provisions will pave the way for a con- 
siderably larger income from membership dues. All applications 
for membership must now be voted upon by the society. The 
by-laws vest the government of the society in a council composed 
of the officers and ten trustees. The president, the secretary, 
the treasurer, and two vice presidents are to be elected by the 
society for three-year periods and two trustees each year for 
five-year terms. A director is to be elected by the council and is 
to administer the affairs of the society under the supervision 
of the council and of an executive committee consisting of the 
president, the secretary, the treasurer, the director, and one 
member appointed by the president. The new by-laws will be 
printed in full in the next issue of the society’s magazine.” 


*Report of the director of the society read at the annual meeting on 
January 26, 1932. 
* They are printed in the February issue, p. 63-66. 
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Another aspect of the reorganization has been the concentra- 
tion of all records of the society in the building. Correspondence 
and other papers have been assembled from officers and com- 
mittees and systematically filed, and all the records of member- 
ship have been transferred from the office of the treasurer to 
that of the director, who now receives the dues and transmits 
them to the treasurer. 

A second development of great importance was the setting up 
on September 1, under the joint auspices of the society and the 
University of Pittsburgh, of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey, financed for a five-year period mainly by the Buhl 
Foundation but with the university making a contribution and 
the society obligated to assist in the support of the project begin- 
ning in the third year. The purpose and plans of the survey 
were set forth by the director in an informal address at the 
November meeting of the society and that address will soon be 
printed in the society’s magazine.’ Briefly it may be said here 
that the survey will endeavor to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of collecting materials for and research and writing on the 
history of western Pennsylvania and to promote historical con- 
sciousness on the part of the people of the region. The society’s 
building will serve as headquarters for the survey and the mate- 
rials collected will become the property of the society. 

Still another outstanding development of the year was the 
completion in August of the addition to the society’s building, 
more than doubling it in size and providing an auditorium, exhi- 
bition halls, stack rooms, and store rooms. The expenditures 
for the addition amounted to $86,698.18, and there remained a 
balance in the building fund at the end of 1931 of $1,155.73. 
This is exclusive of the $18,000 received from the Buhl Founda- 
tion, which was set aside as an equipment fund. The expendi- 
tures from this fund in 1931 amounted to $4,734.31, leaving a 
balance at the end of the year of $13,265.69. With the assistance 
of Mr. J. Howard Dice, librarian of the University of Pittsburgh, 
a contract was let during the summer for metal stacks to provide 
shelving space for about six thousand books and five thousand 
newspaper volumes; and the stacks were installed in September. 


*It is printed in the February issue, p. 47-62. 
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Additional equipment, consisting of window shades and curtains, 
desks, chairs, tables, a special reading stand for bound news- 
papers, filing cases, typewriters, lamps, a dictating machine, a 
vacuum cleaner, a heat regulator, and numerous miscellaneous 
items, has been acquired gradually since September 1. Practi- 
cally all the furniture is of metal. Special metal shelving, prop- 
erly protected, will probably be provided in the near future for 
the manuscript collections; and plans are being worked out for 
museum cases to be installed in the lobby and the exhibition 
rooms, 

Eight meetings of the society were held in 1931, at which 
fifteen addresses were delivered. The most notable of these 
meetings was the one on October 6 for the dedication of the 
building. Following a dinner in honor of the speakers and 
invited guests, an audience of over two hundred assembled in the 
auditorium and lobby of the building for addresses by the Honor- 
able John S. Fisher, former governor of Pennsylvania, Dr. Lee 
Paul Sieg, dean of the graduate school of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Honorable Henry W. Temple, member of 
Congress. An account of this meeting with abstracts of the 
addresses will soon be printed in the magazine,* but note should 
be made here of the very appropriate action taken by the society 
at the close of the meeting in naming the auditorium “Stevenson 
Hall” in honor of the late William H. Stevenson, whose vision 
was largely responsible for the new developments that are here 
described. The program of addresses and papers for the season 
1931-32 was prepared as usual by the program committee, of 
which Mr. John E. Potter is the chairman, and was printed and 
distributed to the members in October. Meetings of a number 
of other organizations have been held in Stevenson Hall and it 
is evident that the room will be in considerable demand for such 
purposes as it becomes better known. Such meetings have the 
advantage to the society of bringing people to its building who 
might not otherwise come and giving them some conception of the 
service it is rendering to the community. 

The four numbers of the society’s quarterly, the WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA HIstTorIcaAL MAGAZINE, for 1931 contained a total 


‘It is printed in the February issue, p. 35-45. 
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of ten articles including two that ran through all four issues. Mr. 
William J. Martin, who has ably edited the magazine for three 
years, withdrew from the editorship at the close of the year, 
and the director has been designated as editor. The committee 
on publication or “board of editors,” as it is now designated, has 
approved extensive changes in the format of the magazine and 
the inclusion of departments devoted to notes and documents, 
reviews of books, notes on the society’s work, and news of his- 
torical activities. Specifications for the printing of the magazine 
were drawn up and submitted to a number of printers, and the 
contract for printing for 1932 was let to the lowest bidder. The 
preparation of copy for the first issue of 1932 has been unavoid- 
ably delayed but part of it is now in type and it will be ready 
for distribution in the near future. Plans are under considera- 
tion for the publication of a handbook descriptive of the society’s 
building, collections, and activities, and explaining the terms and 
advantages of membership; and it is hoped that, before long, the 
society may branch out into the field of book publication. 

The membership of the society on January I, 1932, amounted 
to 565, of whom I was a life member, 21 were sustaining mem- 
bers, and 543 were annual members. The number of new mem- 
bers enrolled during the year was 36, but 22 members were lost 
by death and 22 by resignation, and 54 others who were in good 
standing in 1930 failed to pay their dues for 1931. The net loss 
for the year, therefore, amounts to 62. Plans are being made 
for an active membership campaign in the near future, however, 
and it is hoped that, with the cooperation of the present members, 
the number can be more than doubled during the current year. 
A list of the members who died in 1931 will be published in the 
forthcoming issue of the magazine.® 

The staff paid by the society still consists of a single person, 
the librarian, but the director and curator of the survey have 
been given similar titles on the society’s staff and the survey has 
supplied a porter as its contribution to the maintenance of the 
building. The office secretary and several part-time or tem- 
porary assistants employed by the survey might also be said to 
be working for the society. In fact it has been found impossible 


*It is in the February issue, p. 74. 
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in practice to distinguish between the work of the two organiza- 
tions, for the survey must work with and develop the society, its 
collections, and its facilities, if the survey is to accomplish its 
purposes. It is greatly to be hoped, however, that provision can 
be made before long for additions to the staff paid by the society, 
so that more of the survey’s funds may be devoted to the work 
of collection and research. 

The society’s library consists of some twelve hundred books 
and pamphlets, about three hundred volumes of newspapers, a 
mass of unbound historical and other magazines, and small mis- 
cellaneous collections of maps and manuscripts. As practically 
all of it has been accumulated by gift, without active and sys- 
tematic solicitation, it is a very miscellaneous collection, lacking 
many of the most important books relating to the region, but, 
on the other hand, including a number of rarities and other items 
of unusual interest. Fortunately this library has been supple- 
mented temporarily by the deposit in the building of a part of 
the Darlington Memorial Library belonging to the University 
of Pittsburgh and consisting of some 2,700 books and about 150 
volumes of newspapers, many of them of great importance for 
the history of the region. Gifts to the library during the year 
included 143 bound volumes of Pittsburgh newspapers from the 
Carnegie Library of Braddock; the new four-volume work 
entitled Pittsburgh of Today, Its Resources and People, by Frank 
C. Harper, from the author; some fifteen books and pamphlets 
from Dr. Thomas Diller, a number of rarities from Mr. Thomas 
Mellon II, and some forty items from miscellaneous sources. 
The most notable addition to the manuscripts consists of a large 
collection of papers of the Harmony Society, deposited by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Duss of Ambridge, but several small groups of 
papers have been received including material on Fort Fayette, 
General James Wilkinson, and the Forbes Road. An interesting 
addition to the museum collections is the brass tablet from the 
U.S. SS. “Pittsburgh” commemorating its services in the World 
War, obtained from the navy department at the solicitation of 
the president of the society. 

A system is being worked out for more adequately recording 
and marking additions to the collections and filing data about 
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them. The systematic solicitation of gifts and exchanges, espe- 
cially of current publications and of museum material, would 
cause the collections to grow rapidly, but much of the most 
important material can be obtained only by purchase and well- 
rounded collections cannot be built up without funds for buying. 

When the survey was established in September it quickly 
became evident that one of its first tasks would have to be to 
put the society’s collections of books, pamphlets, maps, manu- 
scripts, and newspapers into condition for effective use in research 
work. Accordingly the services of a trained cataloguer were 
engaged, the books were shelved on the new stacks, and the work 
of classifying and cataloguing was started. By the end of the 
year 825 volumes had been recorded in the accession book, 627 
volumes had been classified and catalogued, and 2,212 cards had 
been made and filed in the permanent catalogue, which includes 
in one alphabet entries for authors, titles, and subjects. Fortu- 
nately the books in the Darlington collection have been catalogued 
by the university library before they were sent over, and the 
card catalogue was deposited with them. 

A beginning has also been made in the work of assembling, 
sorting, filing, and listing manuscript materials. Records, corre- 
spondence, and papers relating primarily to the activities of the 
society have been segregated from the collections proper; and 
secondary materials, consisting mostly of papers read before the 
society or written for its magazine, have been listed and filed by 
themselves. The miscellaneous originai documents have been 
arranged in a chronological file and a beginning has been made 
in the sorting and filing of some of the small groups of original 
papers and the large collection of Harmony Society Papers. The 
cleaning, pressing, repairing, classifying, and cataloguing of 
manuscripts is very technical work and only slow progress can 
be made with untrained assistants. 

A considerable number of periodicals, mostly the publications 
of other historical societies, have been accumulated by exchange 
and gift, but have not been bound. These have now been sorted 
and listed, and such of them as are appropriate for the society’s 
collection and are sufficiently complete should be bound and 
added to the catalogued library as soon as funds are available. 
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An effort should also be made to complete the more important 
files. The stock of the society’s magazine has been sorted and 
inventoried and it appears that considerable quantities of most 
of the issues are available for exchange or sale. An effort should 
be made to get as many of these as possible into libraries where 
they will be of use. The sorting of the collection of pamphlets 
and miscellaneous printed matter has been begun. Some of the 
more important pamphlets should be bound in boards or in 
pamphlet binders and classified and catalogued as books and 
the remainder of the material should be grouped by subjects and 
catalogued by groups. Pictures and newspaper clippings have 
been segregated but no arrangement or cataloguing of them has 
been attempted as yet. Some of the museum material has been 
arranged in temporary exhibits, part of the remainder has been 
roughly sorted, but some is still packed in boxes in the basement. 
A part of the collection of framed pictures has been hung tem- 
porarily in the large room over the auditorium. As soon as 
possible an inventory will be made of the museum collections and 
framed pictures, and plans will be worked out for installing 
systematically arranged exhibits in the new cases that are to be 
provided. 

No adequate account of the service rendered to the public 
during the year is possible. It may be noted, however, that 
despite the confusion attendant on building operations some three 
hundred people called at the building in search of historical and 
genealogical information, and numerous requests for information 
by mail and telephone were complied with. As the facilities 
of the society become better known there will undoubtedly be a 
considerable increase in the number of readers. 

No attempt will be made to present here a comprehensive 
report of those aspects of the work of the survey that do not 
directly affect the society. It might be noted in passing, however, 
that a beginning has been made in compiling a comprehensive 
bibliography of western Pennsylvania; that Dr. Alfred P. James, 
who is serving as research associate, has made inventories and 
calendars of thousands of unpublished documents relating to the 
early history of the region from originals and reproductions 
available in Washington and is going abroad soon to continue 
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this work in London and Paris; and that Mr. Alston G. Field, 
as fellow of the survey, has listed the archives and other his- 
torical resources of one county, and is compiling a bibliography 
of newspapers and periodicals published in western Pennsylvania, 
with an inventory of extant files. Plans are also being made for 
inaugurating in the near future a special project for collecting 
materials and promoting research in the history of the eastern 
European elements in the population of the region.® 

The financial status of the society has been set forth in the 
treasurer’s report. Although a comfortable balance was avail- 
able in the general fund at the end of the year, it is clear that 
the present income of the society, amounting to less than six 
thousand dollars a year, will not support any appreciable expan- 
sion of its activities. That income will doubtless be increased 
somewhat by the growth of the membership; but, as copies of 
the magazine will have to be printed for the new members, the 
gain will be small unless a considerable proportion of them con- 
tribute more than the annual dues. This is obviously not a 
proper time to ask for increases in the appropriations received 
from the city and the county, although they are greatly exceeded 
by the expenditures for historical work of a number of less 
populous and less wealthy American communities. A proper 
solution, in part at least, of the financial problem, would seem 
to be the building up of an endowment or permanent fund. Most 
of the important historical societies of the country have such 
funds, some of them amounting to over half a million dollars. 
The new by-laws of our society provide that fees received from 
patrons and from life and permanent institutional members shall 
be placed in a permanent fund, and it is confidently believed that 
people of Pittsburgh and vicinity who realize the value of sys- 
tematic work in regional history will soon build up, by gifts and 
bequests, a respectable endowment for the society. Only when 
it is adequately financed will the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania be able to assume the place among the leading 
historical societies of the country that the importance of its field 
of work would warrant. 

Soton J. Buck 
*See post, p. 171 
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America Moves West. By Ropert E. Riecer, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1931. x, 595 p. 
Maps. ) 


History is really one great whole. The past is a unit. Sub- 
divisions are artificial. They are mere conveniences. Such con- 
veniences, however, are not only admissible but even necessary. 
The limitations of the human mind require them. The history 
of the United States is merely a subdivision of the historic whole. 
The history of the westward movement is a subdivision of that 
subdivision, and it may be added that the history of western 
Pennsylvania is merely a fraction. But, be that as it may, the 
fact is that any book dealing with the progressive occupation 
of the central part of North America from Jamestown to San 
Francisco is inevitably of interest to students and readers of the 
history of western Pennsylvania. 

This book, one of the now numerous accounts of the westward 
movement, is a reprint of the 1930 edition. Like so many of 
these accounts it comes out of the Frederick Jackson Turner 
school of historiography. In particular it bears evidence of the 
influence of Professor Frederic L. Paxson, to whom the author 
makes acknowledgment. Divided into forty-two chapters, fol- 
lowed by a chapter bibliography and an index, the volume illus- 
trates many of the difficulties of historical authorship. One of 
these difficulties is that of satisfactory captions or titles for either 
the whole or its numerous parts. The captions and the contents 
rarely fit well together, especially when an attempt is made to 
avoid chronological periods and use dramatic descriptive topical 
captions. Professor Riegel has not solved this difficulty. Cor- 
respondence between titles and contents is not found in the book 
as a whole nor in most of the chapters. Another difficulty is 
that of combining accurate historical treatment with a popular 
literary style and uniformly interesting contents. Professor 
Riegel has attempted to meet this difficulty but the result is a 
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conglomerate mixture rather than a synthetic compound. A 
third difficulty is that of writing a book which shall be at the 
same time a textbook or class-room manual, and a volume of 
interest to the lay reader. The author has for obvious reasons 
concentrated upon the former. The result is that the story lacks 
the continuity and perspective necessary for the lay reader. Pro- 
fessor Riegel has introduced in his book considerable social, 
economic, and cultural material. It is not like other well-known 
works on the same story, mainly factual. On the other hand, 
the volume shows little of the masterful philosophical and specu- 
lative interpretation of Frederick Jackson Turner. 

Only a brief comment on the contents of the volume is possible. 
The author uses the word “West” in the sense of “Trans- 
Appalachia” with only slight modification. This is a little unfair 
to the history of the up-country or Piedmont section of the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain. And even in his treatment of the trans- 
Appalachian West, he almost ignores the upper Ohio Valley. 
Our fraction of history is entitled to more consideration. The 
reviewer noted a number of defects of organization, particularly 
of chronological perspective, and some questionable interpreta- 
tions and conclusions. A book review hardly presents space to 
mention them. It might be said, however, that failure to con- 
sider more fully the colonial period in such matters as the fur 
trade, Indian policy, land grants, and paper money, has inevitably 
weakened the perspective of the story of the West. The best 
parts of Professor Riegel’s work are those dealing with internal 
improvements, especially transportation, and with life on the 
far western frontier. The chapter bibliographies, while good, 
are meager. This imprint does not contain references to a num- 
ber of important recent books. And the bibliography lists neither 
articles nor source collections. The maps of the volume are 
few, small, and sometimes incomplete. Typographical errors, 
if present at all, are extremely few. 

ALFRED P. JAMES 


The United States Since 1865. By Louis N. Hacker and BEn- 
JAMIN B. KENpRIcK. With a foreword by Dixon Ryan 
Fox. (New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1932. xx, 
775 p. Illustrations. Maps.) 
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This volume, intended primarily for use as a college text, is 
not without appeal to the general reader. On the whole it is an 
admirable piece of work. The style is vigorous and stimulating, 
and the selection of materials is excellent. In keeping with the 
modern tendency the authors have attempted to portray in their 
true relationship the political, diplomatic, economic, social, and 
intellectual forces that have influenced and are influencing the 
daily life of the people. In contrast to the practice followed by 
many historical writers, Mr. Hacker and Mr. Kendrick have used 
a combination of the topical and chronological methods of treat- 
ment, with, however, only a reasonable degree of success. 

Regardless of its easily recognizable merits the book has some 
more or less important defects. Among other things, too much 
space (nearly forty per cent of the total) is devoted to the last 
twenty years of our history, while the period from 1865 to 1897 
has been correspondingly slighted. Often events of equal impor- 
tance are treated unequally — one dismissed with only a slight 
reference, and the other discussed in considerable detail. More- 
over, that part of the book dealing with economic conditions is 
burdened with too much statistical data. As a result, the inter- 
pretation and the correlation of events, so important to the 
average reader or the college student, are thus weakened or lost 
entirely in the mass of details and abstract figures. Though the 
authors have consciously attempted to set forth facts in all fair- 
ness, they have been rather free in expressing positive opinions 
and in making generalizations on questions that are of a strictly 
controversial nature. This is particularly true in their treatment 
of the period since the World War. 

Although the book is written for college use, those outside of 
academic circles will find in this single volume a comprehensive 
and instructive history of the United States since the close of 
the Civil War. Especially interesting to western Pennsylvanians 
are the chapters dealing with the “Processes of Industrializa- 
tion,” “Imperial America in the Machine Age,” and “The 
Organized Workers,” in which the business activities of such men 
as Charles Schwab, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Clay Frick, and 
others are portrayed and such industrial disturbances as the 
Homestead strike are narrated. 


Asa E, MartTIn 
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George Washington. By Louis Martin Sears, professor of 
history in Purdue University. (New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, c1932. xiv, 560 p. Maps.) 


George Washington, the Son of His Country, 1732-1775. By 
Paut Van Dyke, formerly Pyne professor of history at 
Princeton University. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. 310 p.) 

George Washington, Country Gentleman. By Paut LELAND 
HaworTH. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1925. 336 p. Illustrations.) 


The increased interest in and the deluge of books and articles 
upon George Washington, stimulated by the bicentennial anni- 
versary, have added few facts hitherto unknown. The tendency 
has been to interpret anew those facts already established or to 
select the phases and incidents of Washington’s life pertinent 
to one’s own particular interests. The novelist, the so-called 
“debunker,” the citizen of western Pennsylvania, the patriot, and 
the professional historian have investigated the life of Washing- 
ton, each according to his own interest. These three books are 
all from the pens of professional historians. 

Louis Martin Sears’ biography is a pretentious, comprehensive, 
chronological account of the entire life of Washington. The 
style of the author is popular and engaging though the failure 
to discriminate between significant events and unimportant details 
tends to make the reading of the book a trifle burdensome. 
Apparently the facts have been drawn largely from Worthing- 
ton C. Ford’s edition of Washington’s Writings. Consequently, 
practically every event of Washington’s life, both significant and 
insignificant, is treated. The youth, the surveyor, the youthful 
soldier and his activities in western Pennsylvania from 1753 to 
1758, the patient, perservering hero of the Revolution, the presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Convention, and finally the president 
of the United States are all portrayed. The author frankly 
assumes that he is dealing with no common man and treats his 
subject accordingly, lauding him whenever the occasion merits 
praise, and excusing him and defending him against his critics, 
particularly Charles F. Adams, Jr. Nevertheless Washington is 
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portrayed as a human being. Throughout the book the author 
follows the interesting yet dangerous policy of psychoanalyzing 
his subject and attempts a psychological explanation of Wash- 
ington’s behavior. One wonders why the explanation of the 
relation of sexes and the observation on Lincoln’s sex life were 
drawn in. Withal, the book is a comprehensive work in a popular 
style containing rather complete information. 

Paul Van Dyke’s biography is an unpretentious, simple account, 
told simply. The style is in the popular vein, and the author 
quite admirably portrays what the title suggests — Washington, 
a son of the eighteenth century in Virginia. He shows that 
Washington was a frontiersman in his youth, a prominent captain 
of the militia in his young manhood, and a typical Virginia 
planter in his maturity. He does not emphasize the political 
life of his subject. Obviously, he has followed the Writings 
closely with little pretense at profundity and with little effort at 
psychoanalysis. In treating Washington as the son of his coun- 
try, the author necessarily emphasizes his activities as a planter 
and his activities in the West. Six of the seven occasions which 
carried Washington into western Pennsylvania are discussed at 
length. In many respects the book is of the most desirable type 
of popular biography. 

Paul Leland Haworth’s book is a reprint of a work first 
published in 1915. It is an account in the popular style of the 
agricultural phase of Washington’s life. In it Washington 
appears to be the most praiseworthy of planters. The author 
depicts him in obviously laudatory tones as most progressive in 
all forms of husbandry and in the business of keeping accounts. 
It is quite possible, however, that one could obtain as complete 
and a more correct opinion for himself from the Writings. 


R. J. FERGUSON 


The Making of Pennsylvania. By GrorGeE SYDNEY FISHER. 
Introduction by GEoRGE WHARTON PeppPeER. (Philadelphia, 

J. B. Lippincott Company, [1932]. 380 p. Map.) 
As this book was originally published in 1896 and the only 


new part of this edition is the introduction, it is doubtless well 
known and does not call for an extended review. It is essen- 
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tially a series of essays, all informing and suggestive, on the 
principal racial and religious groups that made up the original 
population of the state, followed by a brief sketch of “The Early 
Development of Science and the Mechanic Arts,” a long account 
of “The Connecticut Invasion,” and a discussion of “The Boun- 
dary Disputes with Maryland and Virginia.” The final chapter 
entitled “Results” emphasizes the diversity of Pennsylvania, 
geographical, racial, and religious, and deplores the failure of 
Pennsylvanians to give adequate recognition to the great men 
produced by the state. For the student of western Pennsylvania 
history the principal value of the book is as background material, 
though the chapter on the Scotch-Irish contains some references 
to events and conditions beyond the mountains and a few pages 
are devoted to the controversy with Virginia over the boundary. 


S. J. B. 


The Centennial of the Western Foreign Missionary Society, 
183i-—1931. Edited by the Reverend James A. KELso. 
([ Pittsburgh, The Western Theological Seminary], c1931. 
234 p. Illustrations.) 


This volume, “published under the Auspices of the Committee 
of Pittsburgh Presbytery on the Centennial,” consists of papers 
written for the centennial celebration and addresses read at the 
meeting of the General Assembly in Pittsburgh, June 3, 1931. 
“A Brief History of the Western Foreign Missionary Society, 
Organized by the Synod of Pittsburgh, 1831” is the title of a 
paper by the Reverend Thomas S. Pears, Jr., secretary of the 
committee. It contains an interesting account of the founding 
and expansion of the Synod of Pittsburgh and suggests that this 
city has been the “Gateway of the West” not only in an historical, 
but also in a missionary sense. The Reverend Clarence E. 
Macartney, in an address on “The Presbyterian Church and the 
Day of Beginnings,” speaks of the Great Revival of the early 
nineteenth century and explains why the early enterprises of the 
Presbyterian Church originated in Pittsburgh. An address by 
Dr. Robert E. Speer gives a sketch of the “Founders and Foun- 
dations” of the Church mission work in this country. There 
are also memorial speeches, and addresses by various mission 
representatives, which throw light on the activities of the society 
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in foreign fields. The book contains a valuable “Bibliography 
of the Western Foreign Missionary Society.” 
E. M. S. 


History of the Pittsburgh Washington Infantry, ro2nd (old 
13th) Regiment, Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers, and Its 
Forebears. By JoHNnN H. Niesaum. (Pittsburgh, Burgum 
Printing Company, 1931. 325 p. Illustrations.) 


The story of the Washington Infantry of Pittsburgh and its 
predecessors, told with the extensive use of newspaper excerpts, 
muster rolls, extracts from journals, and contemporary war 
records forms a unique record of Pittsburgh military activities 
from 1792 to 1930. It comprises a history of the Pittsburgh 
Light Infantry, the “Pittsburgh Blues” of the War of 1812, the 
“Jackson Independent Blues” of the Mexican War, and the 
Washington Infantry of the Civil, Spanish, and World wars. 
As the author states in his introduction, this account “covers 
138 years of connected organization service in the five wars since 
the Revolution and also in such emergencies as mob riots, the 
Butchers Run Flood, the Johnstown Flood, and local service by 
members of the Old Guard of the Washington Infantry during 
the World War.” The text is supplemented by many illustra- 
tions — portraits of individual members of the service, views of 
monuments, and reproductions of military scenes. 

This volume is the result of a large amount of research and 
compilation on the part of the author, himself a former captain 
of the Washington Infantry and commander of the Old Guard, 
and will be of interest to anyone connected with or interested 
in the past military activities of this region. 

E. M. S. 


Pittsburgh of Today, Its Resources and People. By Frank C. 
Harper. In four volumes. (New York, The American 
Historical Society, Inc., 1931. Illustrations.) 


As the title suggests, this book is not primarily a history or 
record of events; it is, rather, a presentation of the Pittsburgh 
scene as it appears today. Although the history of the city and 
of the region is traced in several of the opening chapters, the 
chronological order of occurrences is used thereafter only where 
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it serves as introduction or background for separate topics. The 
first two volumes consist of chapters on divers aspects of the 
city’s development, treated individually, and the last two volumes, 
presumably the work of assistants, are composed of biographies 
of many of Pittsburgh’s citizens. 

The author, who is the secretary and general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, has constructed his discussion 
of each subject by means of a compilation of related data gathered 
from various sources. The material is to a large extent derived 
from monographs, papers, addresses, and numerous historical 
publications, which, in many instances, are extensively quoted. 
Among the major subjects treated are “Civil and Municipal 
History,” “Pittsburgh in the Nation’s Wars,” “Banking,” “Art 
and Musical Life,” “Religious History,” “Education,” “The 
Medical Profession and Hospitals,” and “Bench and Bar.” The 
section dealing with the part played by Pittsburgh in the World 
War is informing and contains some interesting detail. Several 
chapters are devoted to the rise and expansion of the coal, iron, 
steel, electrical, and other industries and an attempt has been 
made to stress the more recent developments in these fields and 
to point to the prospect of continued progress along industrial 
lines. 

ELIsaBETH M. SELLERS 























SOCIETY AND SURVEY ACTIVITIES 


Four meetings of the society were held during the first quarter 
of 1932, all in Stevenson Hall. At the meeting on January 5, 
the Honorable Louis E. Graham, United States attorney, read 
a paper on “Fort McIntosh”; on January 26, the annual meeting 
was held, reports were presented and officers and trustees elected, 
and a paper on “Christopher Gist” was read by Mr. Lawrence 
A. Orrill of Pittsburgh; on February 23, the Honorable Frederic 
A. Godcharles of Milton gave an address on “Washington” and 
a motion picture film, “The Gateway to the West,” was exhibited ; 
on March 29, Mr. J. Cutler Andrews, instructor in history at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, read a paper on “The 
Pittsburgh Gazette—A Pioneer Newspaper”; and “Extracts 
from Letters Written by John Thaw,” contributed by his grand- 
son, Mr. Benjamin Thaw, were read by the director. All the 
meetings were well attended. The society also had a part in the 
Washington Bicentennial dinner given at the William Penn 
Hotel on February 22 under the auspices of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Committee of Allegheny County. A group 
of tables was reserved by the society and they were occupied 
by over fifty members and friends. 


At the annual meeting of the society on January 26, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for three years: Hon. Robert M. Ewing, 
president; Omar S. Decker, first vice president; General Albert 
J. Logan, second vice president; Gregg L. Neel, secretary; and 
John E. Potter, treasurer. Trustees were elected as follows: 
Hon. Ambrose B. Reid, for five years; Albert A. Horne, for four 
years; Dr. John W. Oliver, for three years; Thomas Mellon II, 
for two years; and Frank L. Duggan, for one year. At a meet- 
ing of the council held immediately after the annual meeting of 
the society, the terms of the five former directors, who hold 
over as trustees under the new by-laws, were classified by lot as 
follows: Benjamin Thaw, for five years; Hon. Robert Garland, 
for four years; Charles W. Dahlinger, for three years; Captain 
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James A. Henderson, for two years; and Thomas Stephen Brown, 
for one year. The council elected Dr. Solon J. Buck director 
of the society for a term of three years. 


Twenty new members of the society were elected during the 
quarter: Garrett D. Bowne, Dr. Solon J. Buck, George Burgum, 
Alston G. Field, Dr. H. Edmund Friesell, Robert R. Gaw, Mason 
C. Gilpin, Mrs. James D. Heard, Dr. Brynjolf J. Hovde, Elmer 
McKown, Miss M. E. Patterson, Dr. Ralph V. Robinson, Mrs. 
Charles S. Shoemaker, Dr. Gaius J. Slosser, and Grace S. Wil- 
liams, of Pittsburgh; Hon. John S. Fisher of Indiana; John 
Chambers Thomas of Homer City; Marietta Dietrich of Sharps- 
burg; Mrs. Joseph Dury of Sewickley; and Mary M. Sterrett 
of Emsworth. 


The society lost seven members by death during the quarter: 
Henry R. Scully of Pittsburgh, January 4; John W. Lloyd of 
Pittsburgh, February 8; Samuel M. Kier of Salina, February 16; 
Dettmar L. Passavant of Zelienople, March 1; Chalmers T. 
Darsie of Pittsburgh, March 2; John W. Cunningham of Pitts- 
burgh, March 13; and John Woodwell of Pittsburgh, March 14. 


At the February meeting of the society the following resolution 
was adopted. 


Wuereas: The Department of State of the United States, 
by authority of Congress, has undertaken the editing and publica- 
tion of the papers in the federal archives relating to the terri- 
tories, therefore, be it 


ResotveD: By the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania that we heartily approve of this project, that we believe 
it should be carried out on as comprehensive a scale as possible, 
and that we hope it will be followed by the scholarly editing and 
publication by the government of other material of importance 
for the history of the country to be found in the federal archives. 


Plans are being made for an historical tour from Pittsburgh 
to Erie on July 15 and 16 under the auspices of the society and 
the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh. The tour- 
ists will visit sites associated with Washington’s trip to Fort Le 
Boeeuf in 1753 and other places of historic interest, and sessions 
will be held at various points for the reading of papers. The 
tour will be open to anyone interested. Detailed information 
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will be sent to all members of the society and to others upon 
request. 


Several of the officers of the society have been active outside 
the usual routine in furthering the cause of history in western 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere during the quarter. The president, 
the treasurer, and the director attended the sessions of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies and of the Society 
of Pennsylvania Archaeology in Harrisburg on January 21; the 
director attended a meeting in Washington, March 11 and 12, of 
the joint committee on materials for research of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council, of which committee he is a member; the president, the 
director, and at least one other member of the council spoke 
before various organizations on phases of Washington’s career; 
the director discussed local history work and especially the activi- 
ties of the society and the survey before a woman’s club and at 
the History Conference of the University of Pittsburgh; and 
the president, treasurer, and director are serving on the George 
Washington Bicentennial Committee of Allegheny County, the 
president being a member of the executive committee and the 
treasurer serving as treasurer of the committee. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette County Branch of the society held 
its regular winter meeting in Uniontown on March 5. At this 
meeting Mr. Lawrence A. Orrill of Pittsburgh read his paper on 
“Christopher Gist.” 


Dr. Alfred P. James, research associate on the survey, has an 
article entitled “Education and World Unity” in the January 
issue of World Unity. 


The Equitable Gas Company has used pictures of the His- 
torical Building and its heating system to illustrate an advertise- 
ment, “Civic Building Heating,” published as the March number 
of the company’s Gas Heating Helps. The publication also con- 
tains a brief statement of the uses of the building. 


THE NEw IMMIGRATION 


In the article entitled “A Program for Research in Western 
Pennsylvania History,” in the February number of the magazine, 
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reference was made to the necessity of studying the history of 
the later immigration and of the immigrant peoples in the region. 
The survey has now inaugurated a special project in this field. 
A grant from the University of Pittsburgh made possible the 
appointment of Mr. Andrew A. Marchbin as a part-time assistant 
for five months; and, with the cooperation of Mrs. Ruth Craw- 
ford Mitchell, who has been working with the committees that 
are developing the nationality rooms project for the Cathedral 
of Learning, considerable progress has been made. Mr. March- 
bin is making a study of the origins and distribution of the 
foreign elements in the population of the region from 1870 on, 
largely on the basis of United States census material; but the 
principal activity thus far has necessarily been directed toward 
the collection of material. No serious effort appears to have 
been made in the past to assemble and preserve the newspapers 
and other publications, church and society records, and private 
and official documents that must constitute the basis of any 
historical study of these peoples. The amount of such material 
in existence is undoubtedly great, although much has already 
been destroyed, and it is to be found not only in the region but 
also elsewhere in the United States and in the countries of origin 
of the immigrants. 

The success of any such project must obviously depend on the 
cooperation of the immigrants themselves and their descendants, 
and that seems to be assured so far at least as concerns a number 
of racial groups. A meeting of representatives of several of 
these groups and other interested persons was held in the His- 
torical Building on February 19, at which the project was dis- 
cussed and plans were made for organizing the work. of collecting. 
At this meeting a resolution was adopted endorsing the project 
and pledging the cooperation of those present. 

On March 2, an Hungarian Historical Committee was formed 
“to codperate with the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
in collecting material for, and promoting research on, the history 
of the Hungarian people in western Pennsylvania.” Mr. George 
Szécskay of Pittsburgh is chairman of the committee and the 
other members are the Honorable Henry Hobek, Hungarian 
consular agent at Pittsburgh, Dr. Samuel Gomory of Pittsburgh, 
the Reverend N. Komlossy of Beaver Falls, the Reverend Endre 
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Sebestyén of Duquesne, and Messrs. Paul Szarvas and John 
Bencze of Pittsburgh. A long editorial describing the project, 
indicating the types of material desired, and urging cooperation 
was contributed by the chairman of the committee to the March 
14 issue of Amerikai Magyar Nepszava (American Hungarian 
Voice), a newspaper of extensive circulation in the region; an 
editorial by Mr. Szarvas calling attention to the project also 
appeared in the March 15 issue of Szabadsdg (Liberty), of 
which Mr. Szarvas is the Pittsburgh editor; and the committee 
is considering plans for a public meeting in the Historical Build- 
ing on May 30 to honor the memory of Hungarians who took 
an active part in the American Revolution and the Civil War. 

The organization of a Polish Historical Committee was effected 
on April 1, with Mr. Victor L. Alski of Pittsburgh as chairman 
and Dr. Jan Lech Byszewski, Polish consul at Pittsburgh, the 
Reverend St. R. Labujewski of Ambridge, and Dr. A. S. Mallek, 
Miss Aurelia Sumeracka, and Mr. Florian B. Starzynski of Pitts- 
burgh as the other members. An editorial on the project was 
published by Mr. Alski in his paper Pittsburczanin ( Pittsburger) 
for April 6; and Mr. Starzynski, who is a medical student at the 
University of Pittsburgh, intends to devote part of his time dur- 
ing the summer to collecting material on behalf of the committee. 
It is expected that a Czechoslovakian Historical Committee will 
be organized in the near future and similar committees for other 
groups will doubtless be formed in the course of time. 

The results of these activities in the form of materials assem- 
bled in the Historical Building are already considerable. The 
most extensive collection was received from Mr. Szécskay and 
consists of files of several Hungarian-American newspapers from 
1914 on and valuable books and pamphlets relating to the Hun- 
garians in the region. From Mr. Wasyl Halich of Superior, 
Wisconsin, who is working on the history of the Ukranians in 
the United States, have been received several files of recent 
numbers of Ukranian-American newspapers, some of which con- 
tain historical material. Copies of the Verhovayak Lapja 
(Verhovai Monthly) and some documents relating to the Hun- 
garian pilgrims in Pittsburgh have been received from Mr. 
Bencze; minutes of the conference of the Western American- 
Hungarian Reform Churches in 1913, from Mr. Michael Balazs 
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of Duquesne; documents of the Verhovai Aid Association, from 
Mr. Sandor Takacs of Duquesne; a copy of the Magyar Kath. 
Zaszlo (Hungarian Catholic Flag) for March, 1927, from Mr. 
Miklos Frank of Duquesne; a document of the Bridgeport Aid 
Association dated 1898, from Mr. Miklos Fereney of Duquesne, 
copies of Szabadsdg, and an almanac issued by the paper in 1916, 
from Mr. Janos Schodercbeck of Duquesne; and a file of the 
same paper for five months of 1931, together with a number of 
publications relating to meetings and festivals of Hungarians in 
Pittsburgh in recent years, from Mr. Szarvas. Arrangements 
have also been made by which the current issues of some twenty- 
five publications, dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, representing 
about twelve ethnic groups in western Pennsylvania are regularly 
received as published. 


THE DENNY AND O’HarA PAPERS 


Mrs. Harmar D. Denny of Pittsburgh has recently deposited 
with the society a collection of letters and documents of unusual 
historical interest. The material included falls roughly into four 
groups: the papers of General James O'Hara, those of Major 
Ebenezer Denny, those of Harmar Denny, and miscellaneous 
material concerning the O’Hara and Denny families. 

The papers of General James O’Hara consist for the most part 
of letters, reports, and accounts relating to the provisioning of 
the western forts after the Revolutionary War. General O’Hara 
had played an important part in the war and at its close he con- 
tracted to supply the troops of General Josiah Harmar during the 
campaign against the western Indians. From 1792 to 1796 he 
served as quartermaster-general of the United States army. The 
majority of his papers range from 1794 to 1803 and they form 
a record of the transactions made in procuring and delivering 
supplies for the troops stationed in the western country. They 
include articles of agreement and statements of accounts between 
O’Hara and the government, sub-contracts for supplying the 
troops, receipts for deliveries of goods, and records of supplies 
at different forts. Some of the posts in his territory were 
Pittsburgh, Le Beeuf, Detroit, Niagara, Oswego, Fayette, Wayne, 
and Kaskaskia. An invoice and inventory book of accounts and 
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supplies at Fort McIntosh and a book containing lists of stores 
received at Fort Hamilton in 1796, are of interest in this con- 
nection. Also included are two day books containing accounts 
kept at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in 1779, and a letter book 
kept at Pittsburgh in 1787 and 1788. A letter book of later date, 
containing letters, business and personal, written from 1805 to 
1819, throws light on the industrial enterprises in which General 
O’Hara was engaged during his business career. 

Major Ebenezer Denny also served in the Revolution and took 
a noted part in the later campaigns against the Indians. He was 
an ensign in the First Pennsylvania Regiment and served as 
adjutant on the staff of General Harmar. A regimental book, 
containing the rolls of each company and the monthly returns 
of the regiment, presents an interesting record of General 
Harmar’s troops during the years 1785 to 1789. The corre- 
spondence of Major Denny included in the collection consists 
of letters from and copies of letters to Governor Thomas 
Mifflin, General William Irvine, Andrew Ellicott, and others, 
concerning the Indian dangers in western Pennsylvania from 
1794 to 1797. In 1794 he commanded an expedition to Fort Le 
Beeuf to protect the commissioners in laying out a town at 
Presqu’ Isle and to guard against unfriendly demonstrations 
from the Six Nations. Because of the uncertain state of affairs 
with the Indians and to avoid extending the sphere of hostilities, 
the Presqu’ Isle undertaking was not consummated at this time, 
but the letters relating to this project, both before and during the 
expedition, form an interesting group. In addition there is a 
day book kept at Pittsburgh from November, 1801, to August, 
1808, and a ledger of business accounts of 1807 and 1808. A 
few other documents are also included, such as a resolution of 
council on Major Denny’s retirement from the office of mayor 
of Pittsburgh in 1817, and a letter concerning the location of the 
Branch Bank of Pennsylvania, of which he was a director. 

Among the papers of Harmar Denny, son of Ebenezer, are 
three travel diaries covering trips made in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
and other states, from 1840 to 1850. There is also a body of 
correspondence relating to political issues of the day. Harmar 
Denny served as Congressman from 1829 to 1837 and was a 
member of the convention of 1837-38 to revise the constitution 
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of Pennsylvania. He was particularly interested in the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania Railroad and many of these letters 
relate to railroad bills and legislation. Supplementary to this 
material are several broadsides concerning his election to Con- 
gress and other public matters that concerned him and clippings 
from newspapers of various dates referring to political questions 
in which he was interested. 

Miscellaneous material in the collection includes genealogies 
of the Denny and related families, several sketches and biogra- 
phies, a collection of old state bank notes dated from 1840 to 
1866, and some correspondence and papers of Miss Matilda 
Denny concerning family records. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


A collection of books, pamphlets, and typewritten speeches, 
accumulated by the late William H. Stevenson, for many years 
president of the society, has been presented by Mrs. Stevenson. 
Among the books are several voiumes of the Year Book of the 
Pennsylvania Society of New York, which have helped to com- 
plete the file in the library. 


General Albert J. Logan has presented a collection of scrap- 
books, newspaper clippings, and other papers relating to various 
civic matters, including the work of the Johnstown Flood Relief 
Committee in 1890, President Roosevelt’s visit to Pittsburgh in 
1902, and the activities of the Greater Pittsburgh Association for 
uniting Pittsburgh and Allegheny in 1906. 


From the McCormick Historical Association of Chicago, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, its librarian, the 
society has received a collection of about forty books, pamphlets, 
and bound volumes of periodicals selected from its duplicates. 
Much material of value for the history of agriculture is included 
in the collection and there are items on the Scotch-Irish and on 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Miss Bertha J. Harper of Pittsburgh has presented a collection 
of 125 volumes that formerly belonged to her father, the late 
Samuel B. Harper. They consist mainly of books relating to the 
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Civil War and will materially strengthen the society’s library in 
this field. 


A valuable collection of about fifty books, pamphlets, maps, 
and broadsides, many of them relating to Pittsburgh and vicinity, 
has been received from Mr. John E. Potter, the treasurer of the 
society. 


On behalf of Mrs. G. Loper Bailey of Lakeland, Florida, Mr. 
Thomas Mellon II of Pittsburgh has turned over to the society 
a collection of clippings, newspapers, and leaflets pertaining to 
the Civil War. Included is a Georgia Confederate note. Sev- 
eral books have also been presented by Mr. Mellon. 


The Dolly Madison Chapter of the United States Daughters 
of 1812 has officially placed on permanent deposit with the society 
a collection of membership records, comprising the papers of 
about two hundred members of the organization. The papers 
record the descent of each applicant from a participant in the 
War of 1812 and present an account of the latter’s military 
service. 


The society has received from Mrs. Elvert M. Davis of Phila- 
delphia a bound collection of notes relating to the friends of 
General Wilkinson, supplementary to those accompanying her 
article “By Invitation of Mrs. Wilkinson,” published in the 
magazine for July, 1930. 


An original bill of expense of Captain Hawkins Boone from 
October 1, 1776, to January 6, 1777, is the gift of Mr. Henry 
K. Siebeneck of Pittsburgh. Boone was captain of a company 
of the Twelfth Pennsylvania Line in the Revolutionary War 
under Colonel Cook and was a cousin of Daniel Boone. Mr. 
Siebeneck has also deposited with the society the papers and 
records for the years 1923 and 1924 of the Turner-Fricke Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsburgh and Sharon, a corporation 
dissolved several years ago. 


A photostatic copy of the attorney’s certificate of Joseph 
Weigley admitting him to the circuit court of the western district 
of Pennsylvania, dated June 25, 1801, is the gift of his great- 
great-granddaughter, Miss Lida Weigley Chesnut of Pittsburgh. 
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Miss Ilka M. Stotler of Wilkinsburg has made and presented 
to the society a typewritten transcript of a record of tombstones 
and graves in Beulah Cemetery, Wilkinsburg, originally prepared 
by Miss Martha Graham and her nieces in 1916-18. 


From Dr. Gaius J. Slosser of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh, the society has received a list of historic 
churches and sites in western Pennsylvania. The locations are 
indicated by number on an accompanying road map of the 
vicinity, to which the list serves as a key. 


A bound volume of Montrose, Pennsylvania, newspapers, each 
one represented by issues covering the period from June 15, 1837, 
to June 7, 1838, has been presented by Mr. William J. Martin 
of Pittsburgh. The papers included are The Spectator, and 
Freeman’s Journal; The Independent Volunteer; and The Sus- 
quehanna Register, and Northern Farmer. 


A copy of the centennial number of the Commercial Gazette 
of Pittsburgh, published July 29, 1886, is the gift of Mr. John 
I, Scull of Somerset, Pennsylvania. The Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh has repaired this newspaper for the society, using 
Japanese tissue to cover both sides of each sheet. 


A copy of volume 1, number 5, of the Wellsville Commercial 
Advertiser and Farmers and Mechanics’ Register (Wellsville, 
Columbiana County, Ohio), published December 22, 1835, is the 
gift of Mr. David E. Jackman of Pittsburgh. 


A copy of the “1o3rd Anniversary and Acquaintance Edition” 
of The Indiana Progress, in twelve sections, published at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, on June 7, 1916, is the gift of Mrs. Clara F. 
Thomas of Homer City, Pennsylvania. 


A photostatic copy of an interesting broadside advertising the 
books published by Cramer & Spear, booksellers and stationers 
of Pittsburgh, dated November, 1817, is the gift of Mr. Douglas 
C. McMurtrie of Chicago. 


From the Public Archives of Canada has been received a 
partial set of its valuable Reports, which contain much important 
research material for the early history of western Pennsylvania. 
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A pamphlet entitled Address to the Citizens of Pittsburgh, July 
9, 1833, by Daniel Webster (Boston, 1833. 32 p.), has been 
acquired by exchange. In a letter that precedes the address, 
Webster speaks of Pittsburgh as “an abode of comfort and hos- 
pitality, a refuge for the well-deserving from all nations, a 
model of industry, and an honor to the country.” 


From the author, Colonel George Nox McCain of Philadelphia, 
the society has received a volume entitled War Rations for 
Pennsylvanians (Philadelphia, 1920. 273 p.). Colonel McCain 
was director of the division of press news for the federal food 
administration in Pennsylvania during the World War, and his 
book is an account of the activities of the administration. 


From Mr. Herman H. Howard of North Braddock, Pennsyl- 
vania, the society has received a list of members of the “first 
United Union of Window Glassworke[rs] of the State of New 
York,” said to be the first such Union in the United States, a 
photograph of a window-glass factory, built at Mount Jewett, 
Pennsylvania, about 1900, and a half-tone print of a convention 
of Window Glass Workers’ Assembly No. 300, of the Knights 
of Labor, held at Pittsburgh in 1883. A glass blower’s pipe of 
the type probably used about 1865 has been loaned by Mr. 
Howard to the museum. 


The 176th Field Artillery of the Pennsylvania National Guard 
has recently transferred to the custody of the society an oil 
painting of Private John Cowan Gilchrist, a member of the 
“Duquesne Greys,” killed at the Battle of Pueblo in 1847; the 
blanket used by him while in the service; and a letter from his 
niece, Mrs. Cecelia Woods McIntire, containing a sketch of his 
career. 


In memory of his wife, Grayce Ramsey Deyo, Mr. Merton J. 
Deyo of Pittsburgh has presented a collection of thirty-five steins, 
part of which is now on display in the main entry hall of the 
building. Most of the steins, of wide variety in size and design, 
are of German make and have been collected in recent years in 
or near Pittsburgh. 


A carved tortoise-shell and ivory jewelry box with gold claw- 
and-ball foot, believed to be a gift to the Ogden family from 
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the Marquis de Lafayette in 1783, and a bodice of pink satin 
worn by Mary Wisner Ogden on the occasion of an entertain- 
ment for Lafayette at the Morris County House, Morristown, 
New Jersey, in 1824, are the gifts of Mrs. Laura Ogden Mann 
of Pittsburgh. 


A silver snuffbox with agate top, originally belonging to Mrs. 
Mary Butler, wife of General Richard Butler, has been presented 
to the society by her great-granddaughter, Mrs. Mary Trevor 
Ewing of Pittsburgh. The box was presented to Mrs. Butler 
by the wife of a French officer and the inscription on the under 
side reads: “Mrs. L’Amy to Mrs. Butler, 1812.” 


An interesting specimen of old time flooring, in the shape of a 
piece of cherry wood taken from the floor of the log cabin home 
of the Reverend John McMillan of Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been received from Mrs. Daniel M. Bennett of 
Bridgeville. 


On behalf of the American Numismatic Society, Mr. Harold 
E. Gillingham of Philadelphia has presented to the society two 
plaster casts of a medal struck to commemorate the British suc- 
cesses in America in 1758. Mr. Gillingham has also contributed 
a typewritten transcript of an extract from the minutes of the 
common council of Philadelphia of the years 1756 and 1757 con- 
cerning the resolutions made in regard to a medal in honor of 
Colonel John Armstrong’s expedition against the Indians at 
Kittanning. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


The death at Pasadena, California, on March 14 of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, for many years professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin and later at Harvard, closed the career 
of a man to whom all students of American history and especially 
those interested in regional, state, and loca! history are deeply 
indebted. As Professor Avery A. Craven of the University of 
Chicago has written, Turner’s “understanding of the frontier as 
a factor in American history lifted local history to the level of 
universal history and gave a new approach to the whole story. 
His work on sectionalism was even more significant and the 
whole trend of writing in the American field for the past forty 
years pays tribute to his work.” 


“America Rewrites Her History” is the title of an interesting 
survey of recent tendencies by Professor Dexter Perkins of the 
University of Rochester in the January number of Current 
History. 


The National Park Service has announced the appointment 
of Mr. Verne E. Chatelaine, formerly chairman of the depart- 
ment of history of Peru State Teachers College, Nebraska, to 
the position of national park historian, which has been established 
“to co-ordinate and extend historical work in all national monu- 
ments and parks.” The historian and his staff of assistants will 
devote themselves to “investigating and popularizing the regional 
history which centers about national monuments and parks,” 
such as, for example, “the newly-created Colonial National 
Monument, Yorktown, Virginia, which includes historic James- 
town Island, Williamsburg, and portions of Yorktown Battle- 
field.” 


From an article in the January issue of Museum Echoes, pub- 
lished by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
it appears that that institution has built up in the last six years 
a collection of over twenty-three thousand volumes of news- 
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papers, mostly Ohio publications. This has been accomplished 
largely by transfers from county court houses, where files of 
local papers were preserved for many years in accordance with 
a state law enacted in 1850, although many private collections 
have also been acquired. The society now receives as contribu- 
tions from the publishers “almost 50 important dailies as well as 
a number of weeklies and semi-weeklies; also many papers 
devoted to special interests —of foreign-born citizens, of reli- 
gions, of races, of labor, of fraternal organizations, of the 
afflicted, and of others. These current papers add about 600 
volumes each year.” Students of the history of western Penn- 
sylvania are greatly handicapped by the fact that no such com- 
prehensive collection of the newspapers of this region has ever 
been assembled. 


The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio at Cincinnati, 
according to its Annual Report for 1931, has a library of 31,043 
volumes and invested funds with a book vaiue of $237,232.29. 


The New York State Historical Association has announced the 
appointment of Mr. Julian P. Boyd as director of its Head- 
quarters House at Ticonderoga. Mr. Boyd, who for the past 
five years has been editing the Susquehanna Company Papers 
for the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society of Wilkes- 
Barré, will devote part of his time to compiling “a card catalogue 
or finding list for historical manuscripts all over the state.” The 
information will be collected not only by correspondence but also 
by personal visits to depositories. 


The Cradle of the Queen City; A History of Buffalo to the 
Incorporation of the City [1832], by Robert W. Bingham, has 
been issued by the Buffalo Historical Society as volume 31 of its 
Publications (Buffalo, 1931. 504 p.). The author is the direc- 
tor of the society’s museum. 


The Third Annual History Conference conducted by the his- 
tory department and the extension division of the University of 
Pittsburgh was held in the Historical Building at Pittsburgh on 
Saturday, March 19, and was attended by over 150 people, mainly 
teachers of history in the colleges and secondary schools of 
western Pennsylvania. The general theme of the morning 
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session was “Teaching State and Local History.” Dr. Ben 
Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh public schools, presided 
and Professor Asa E. Martin of Pennsylvania State College 
spoke for the colleges; Dr. William H. Bristow of the state 
department of public instruction, for the secondary schools; and 
Miss Charlotte Truby of the Pittsburgh public schools, for the 
elementary schools. Miss Alice McGirr of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh discussed “Materials for Teaching State and Local 
History.” The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion 
of “Research in Regional and Local History,’ with Professor 
W. F. Woodring of Allegheny College presiding. The work of 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey was described by 
Dr. Solon J. Buck, its director; Mr. Nathan Shappee of the 
Johnstown Junior College of the University of Pittsburgh spoke 
on “The Teacher and Local Research”; Mr. Alston G. Field of 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey discussed “Some 
Available Materials for Local Research”; and a discussion was 
led by Professor Dixon Ryan Fox of Columbia University. The 
sessions were followed by a subscription dinner at the Schenley 
Hotel, at which Professor John W. Oliver of the University of 
Pittsburgh presided and Dr. Fox spoke on “The Dignity of Local 
History.” 


Dr. Hiram H. Shenk, archivist of the Pennsylvania State 
Library, and his daughter, Miss Esther Shenk, have edited an 
Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, National Historical 
Association, Inc., c1932. 593 p.), which contains much biogra- 
phical, geographical, and historical information in alphabetical 
arrangement. 


The G. S. Fisher archaeological collection consisting of some 
28,500 objects gathered by Mr. Fisher in Westmoreland, Fayette, 
and Washington counties over a period of thirty-five years has 
been purchased by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission for 
five thousand dollars and is now being catalogued, studied, and 
prepared for exhibition in the state museum at Harrisburg. 
Perhaps the most important and scientifically valuable part of the 
collection is that consisting of skeletal remains, but it includes 
pottery, pipes, and worked stone and bone objects. 
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The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology has issued as 
volume 1 of its Publications a work entitled Selected Manuscripts 
of General John S. Clark Relating to the Aboriginal History of 
the Susquehanna, edited by Louise Welles Murray, director of 
the Tioga Point Museum (Athens, Pennsylvania, 1931. xvi, 
150 p.) 


A portion of the “Last Official Report on the French Posts 
in the Northern Part of North America” is translated, with an 
introduction and notes, by William Renwick Riddell in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography for January. 
This portion includes valuable descriptions of the posts on the 
lower lakes, in western Pennsylvania, and in the Illinois country 
about 1758. The complete report is published under the title 
“Mémoire sur les forts de la Nouvelle France,” in the July, 1931, 
issue of the Bulletin des Recherches Historiques (Quebec), 
from a copy in the Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa. Dr. 
Riddell states that “the author, date, occasion and purpose are all 
equally unknown.” 


“Willing’s Expedition Down the Mississippi, 1778,” is the title 
of an informative article by John Caughey in the January number 
of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly. It deals with the facts 
of Willing’s raid and its results, of doubtful benefit, to the Revo- 
lutionary cause. Willing was equipped at Fort Pitt and from 
there set out on his journey down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. 


A “Diary Kept by Dr. Increase Matthews on a Journey to the 
Ohio Country, 1798,” is published in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register for January. The diarist traveled 
across western Pennsylvania from Bedford to Wheeling in July 
and back by the same route in September, and his account of 
his experiences and observations will be useful to the social his- 
torian. It is interesting to note that at Belleville on the Ohio he 
“saw a large boat here, from Illinois laden with skins and furs 
bound to Pittsburgh.” 


In the December—January issue of the Pittsburgh Record 
appears an article on “The Significance of Stephen Collins 
Foster,” by Robert MacGowan, in which the author suggests that 
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the importance of Foster lies not only in the human quality 
inherent in his work but also in his position as pioneer in the 
fields of music and poetry in Pittsburgh. In the February— 
March issue, E. Willis Whited concludes a series of three articles 
entitled “City of Engineers.” These articles present the rise and 
development of engineering in Pittsburgh and the sclutions of 
engineers to the typographical and industrial problems peculiar 
to this region. Part 1, “The Pioneering Period,” was published 
in the Record for December, 1930, and part 2, “Overcoming 
Natural Obstacles,” in the February, 1931, issue. In part 3, 
“Building the Modern City,” the author presents the more recent 
achievements of Pittsburgh engineers in connection with city and 
county plans for new construction and development work. 


The J. J. Gillespie Company of Pittsburgh has brought out an 
attractive pamphlet in which the history of the company, the 
“oldest Art Establishment in America,” is briefly traced. It is 
entitled One Hundred Years, 1832-1932, and contains some 
interesting information pertaining to the origin and development 
of art dealing in this country. 


In the March and April numbers of the World’s Work appears 
an illustrated article entitled “My Brother and I,” by William 
Preston Beazell, which contains an account of the founding of 
the Mellon family in Pittsburgh. Sketches of the lives of several 
members of the family and a discussion of their industrial, bank- 
ing, and political interests are included. 


Genealogy, Christian Lesnett is the title of a volume of I01 
pages compiled and published in 1931 by Daniel M. Bennett of 
Bridgeville, Pennsylvania. Christian Lesnett, one of the early 
settlers in this region, was with Colonel Bouquet’s army at Pitts- 
burgh in 1763 and in 1769 and 1770 settled in what is now 
South Fayette Township, Allegheny County. This book deals 
with his history and that of his family and descendants and 
includes interesting glimpses of the history of Bridgeville and 
the Chartiers Valley. 


A sketch of the career of Captain Thomas M. Rees, “the last 
of the old guard of Pittsburgh river captains,” who died March 
10, by Charles H. Allard, is published in Greater Pittsburgh for 
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March. Some account of the firm of James Rees & Sons Com- 
pany, boat builders, is included. 


The Pittsburgh Business Review for March contains an article 
by Wilbert G. Fritz and Theodore A. Veenstra entitled “Thirteen 
Years of Business Activity in the Pittsburgh District,” which 
presents, in the form of charts and tables, indexes of business 
activity for the period from January, 1919, to February, 1932. 


The Erie Triangle is the title of an article published in 
pamphlet form as volume 1, number 6, of the Erie County His- 
torical Society Publications. The author, John Elmer Reed, 
traces the events which led to the creation of Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania, and the story of the Triangle. Included is an interest- 
ing facsimile of the Indian treaty negotiated at Fort Harmar in 
1789. 


WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL NOTES 


The United States George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission has announced that the first four volumes of its 
edition of the Writings of George Washington are now ready 
for distribution. The commission has recently issued The 
George Washington Atlas, edited by Lawrence Martin, chief of 
the division of maps of the Library of Congress. This consists 
of fifty plates containing eighty-five maps, including facsimile 
reproductions of contemporary maps made by Washington or 
associated with him and maps illustrative of his travels. Of 
special western Pennsylvania interest are plate 11, ““Washington’s 
sketch map of the country he traversed in 1753-4,” reproduced 
from the original discovered a few years ago in the British 
Public Record Office; and plates 29, 31, and 35, illustrating 
Washington’s travels in the region. A large folding map pre- 
pared in cooperation with the commission also accompanies the 
illustrated article on “The Travels of George Washington,” by 
William J. Showalter, in the National Geographic Magazine for 
January. 


A George Washington Bicentennial Banquet held at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh on February 22 was attended by 
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some five hundred citizens of western Pennsylvania. Dr. Samuel 
Harden Church, president of Carnegie Institute, acted as toast- 
master and addresses were delivered on “Washington as Pioneer,” 
by the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior; 
“Washington in Pennsylvania,” by the Honorable John S. Fisher, 
former governor of Pennsylvania; and “Have Faith in America,” 
by the Honorable Hamilton Fish, Jr., member of Congress from 
New York. 


“The Story of Washington and the West is largely the story 
of frontier Western Pennsylvania,” writes C. Stanton Belfour 
in an article on “George Washington in Western Pennsylvania,” 
published in the Pittsburgh Record for February-March. The 
author states that “Washington’s interest in the upper Ohio 
Valley continued through three phases of his career: as a sur- 
veyor of western lands, as a soldier in the French wars, and as 
an exponent of the development of the West by means of land 
ownership and internal improvements.” The seven visits of 
Washington to the region, extending from 1753 to 1794, are 
discussed in chronological order. 


Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, historian of the Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission and Professor John Kennedy Lacock of 
Boston, both natives of western Pennsylvania, have interested 
themselves in locating more precisely than has heretofore been 
done the exact route followed by Washington in his famous 
expedition of 1753-54 to carry the message of Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia to the French at Fort Le Boeuf. On March 
18 Professor Lacock made a trip by automobile through the 
country traversed by Washington north of the forks of the Ohio, 
and he and Dr. Hart expect to make a more intensive examina- 
tion of this section of the route in the near future. Professor 
Lacock is reported to have purchased the site in Fayette County 
of Washington’s skirmish with Jumonville in 1754 and of the 
latter’s grave with a view to having the site suitably marked and 
preserved as an historical memorial. 


“Washington’s Camp Sites on the Ohio River,” by Guy-Harold 
Smith, with a map showing the camp sites of the expedition of 
1770; and “George Washington’s Interest in the Ohio Country,” 
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by C. B. Galbreath, are articles in the January number of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. The first is also 
to be published as a reprint. The February number of Museum 
Echoes contains the same map of the camp sites and a radio talk 
by Mr. Galbreath about the 1770 expedition. 


In the spring number of the Michigan History Magazine 
appears an article “George Washington Looks Westward,” by 
George B. Catlin, which portrays Washington as a promoter of 
roads and waterways to the West. 





